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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tur death of Mr. Henry Labouchere at Florence on Tuesday 
last removes one whose name for many years was very much 
before the public as a politician and writer, although his 
journalistic and literary work was not, perhaps, of so high 
avalue as is generally supposed. Twenty years ago we 
knew Mr. Labouchere both in the House of Commons and 
in his private capacity. We doubt whether he was ever 
taken very seriously in the House, and whether he was ever 
very popular as a speaker. He had an unpleasant voice, 
lacking in timbre, and a manner which may be described 
as sniping and jerky, which was not at all to the 
liking of members of the House at that period. Such 
Popularity as he possessed was owing chiefly to the 
influence of an engaging personality; at his home 
in Old Palace Yard, Westminster, he was a most kind and 
courteous host, full of anecdote and vivacity. At Pope's 
Villa, Twickenham, where we should think he probably 
spent the happiest days of his life, he entertained friends 
who were fond of the river in a lavish manner, and he and 
his wife were an ideal host and hostess. His life story, if 
it is ever fully given to the public, will be surprisingly 








cosmopolitan, ranging from the sphere of a travelling circus 
in Mexico, through the realms of diplomacy in young man- 
hood, to the Parliamentary and journalistic affairs in which 
he was better known. 


Sir Herbert Tree exploded a bombshell a few days ago 
which startled not only the crowd, but the coterie of the 
critics, when he announced that he would appear in an 
arrangement of Kipling’s dramatic little story “The Man 
Who Was” on the stage of the Palace. He sent our 
thoughts flying back to the olden days—not so very long 
ago, either—when the music-hall stage was sacred to red- 
nosed mock-inebriates, to comedians with minute top-hats 
and minuter mother-in-law jokes, to singers who filled 
intervals by knocking each other about and by frantic lunges 
with battered, corpulent umbrellas. Step by step the quiet 
revolution has taken place ; first the Gaiety favourites were 
seen in songs and special acts; then charming ladies and 
gentlemen— Miss Margaret Cooperand Fragson, for example— 
entertained the audiences by sheer wit and a pianoforte ; 
comedies followed, with brief dramas, and even playlets 
which dealt more or less with a psychological situation, such 
as Barrie’s exquisite ‘“‘ Twelve-Pound Look.” Finally comes 
Sir Herbert Tree—and henceforth the line of demarcation 
between theatre and music-hall may be said to vanish. And 
although “the manager of His Majesty’s Theatre,” for 
whose opinion Sir Herbert Tree naturally “has a great 
respect” (we can note the unreported twinkle in his eyes), 
would not approve if he made a habit of appearing on the 
Palace stage, we may hope that occasionally he may appeal 
to a wider and more cosmopolitan audience than he reaches 
on the “ legitimate ” boards. 


Why, if the “ Parisian accent ” is accepted as representing 
the best and most refined form of French speech, is the 
London accent considered a thing to be avoided, and even to 
be spoken of with scorn as the “Cockney twang”? This 
is one of those problems which occasionally bother the think- 
ing individuel. We note that a writer in one of our con- 
temporaries states that “the real feeling one possesses about 
the Cockney accent is that it is a fine and legitimate 
dialect, but that now one rarely hears it used.” If he is 
alluding to Northumberland or Devonshire he may be right, 
but he can hardly refer to London, and, in any case, an 
“accent” does not constitute a “dialect.” The unprintable 
sounds uttered in the name of English which assault our 
ears in many quarters of London may proceed from the most 
obliging and kind-hearted beings imaginable, but they are 
none the less distressing. The puzzle is, why should the 
London ‘“dialect”—for we suppose there is one - offend, 
while the variations on the national tongue in distant 
counties, speaking generally, surprise and please ? 


It will be very regrettable, to say the least, if the immense 
palace of music with which Mr. Hammerstein has enriched 
London should close its doors through lack of support ; few 
things are more unpleasant than to witness the employment 
of some architecturally impressive building for purposes 
incongruous with its design, and there is a dignified atmo- 
sphere about the new Opera House which would render such 
an event doubly sad. We trust it may not come to a lower 
plane of performance; but has Mr. Hammerstein gone the 
right way to work ? We noted more than once that respon- 
sible musical critics questioned the soundness of reviving 
works which cannot evade, however fine they may be, the 
title of “ old-fashioned,” and it is possible that the subscrip- 
tion-list is more affected by the programme than the director 
is aware. 
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AN ARABESQUE 


Vulcan stood at his anvil 
Wielding and twisting his pliant bars ; 
From his blows the sparks in a riotous race 
Like white-hot snow flew down through space 
Till men who read celestial runes 
Cried, “ Thousands of planets, meteors, moons, 
Thousands of stars!” 


Venus walked in her garden 

Flinging blown roses that fell at her feet ; 
They flashed, and the crimson petals spun 
Wavering, whirling, one by one 
Till they touched the world in their long, slow fall, 
And lovers whispered, “ Love, thou art all, 

Love, thou art sweet!” 


Men and women and children 
Play and weep, and work and die ; 
Nothing matters but love and death— 
Laughter may be but wasted breath, 
Tears, the idle drops that brim 
When through the twilight, lone and dim 
The sad hours fly. 


Yet, let us laugh, O Vulcan, 

Proud and high in thy smithy pent ! 
Venus, we gather thy fallen flowers, 
Build of their beauty fairy bowers 
Wherein no soul’s love withereth ; 
Send us laughter, or tears, or death, 

We are content. 

Wirrip L. Rane. 





SONNET 
(To one who wrote ‘“‘ Hopeless love, whatever that may be ”’) 


Thou knowest not what “ hopeless love ” may be ? 
How shouldst thou know, being worthy of all love ? 
How might thy merit ever tower above 

In hopeless inaccessibility ? 

Free art thou as the wind that loves the. sea, 

The little hills, and every trembling grove, 
But, like the wind, ’tis thine as well to rove 
High heaven in calm and sure serenity. 


Faint for thy breath a woodland pool lies still, 
And cloistered round with leafage grows forlorn ; 
Rank weeds upon her marges do her ill, 
Who once by thy swift couriers was borne 
An April cloud, fashioned for thy delight ; 
Now she in “hopeless love ” wears out her night. 


Max Piowman. 








A GLORIOUS APPRECIATION 


On Sunday last a newspaper provided a feast of fun for the 
‘delectation of its habitual and casual readers. It was con- 
tained in the story of a friendship. Never since Damon 
desired to be put to death in the place of his friend Phintias 
has such moving affection, such unparalleled mutual admira- 
tion existed as that which obtains between the Editor of the 
Observer and the Editor of the Pall-Mall Gazette. No terms 
of adulation are too effusive to express the unbounded 





enthusiasm and reverence with which the one regards the 
other; many columns are an inadequate channel to convey 
the sentiments. A copious vocabulary requires reinforce. 
ment to attain the end :— 


“ Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ? ” 
“ Suaviter ut nunc est, et omnia cupio quae vis.” 


It will be noticed that the reply is not quite so exuber. 
antly affectionate as the inquiry. The Editor of the 
Observer presents an incidental explanation of this diversity, 
It is this, that the Editor of the Pall-Mall Gazette is buta 
bantling who will not attain to the full literary equipment 
of his yoke-fellow, until he produces the issue of that journal 
on the 29th instant. 

It would here be well to cull a few gems from the 
encyclical of Sunday last : 


The Pall-Mall Gazetie is now permanently associated 
with the Observer. It already bears the mark of that 
association on every inch [sic] of its pages. Those of our 
readers who do not see it even now miss more than they 
imagine. If they do not see it after the “new model” 
appears on January 29th, we like to think they will miss 
more, both on the stronger and lighter sides of journalism, 
than they can properly dispense with. 


Phew! A pretty conceit, expressed with a modesty 
which is positively captivating. “Thus bad begins, and 
worse remains behind” : 


That indefinable sense of mutual confidence dependent on 
invisible ties, has been through all these years of stress, 
risk and initiative a greater source of support, &c. . . . 
Why have we won that support? Why have we held it? 

We have revived the long article. Punch 
hes protested we are capable of running a political article 
into nineteen columns—and if a sufficient topic cffers in this 
incalculable world, Punch may prove quite right. ; 
If our readers did not agree with us, and did not respond 
to the same stimulus projected into the Pall-Mall Gazette, 
they would have forgotten their own feelings. 


And yet the Editor of the Observer and the budding 
Editor of the Pall-Mall Gazette did not obtain a single vote 
in the suffrage promoted by Mr. Stead, the results of which 
are published in the current number of the Review of 
Reviews. 


The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 


At least the world which does not write the “ sacksful of 
letters” to the Editor of the Observer “urging us to tura 
the Observer into a daily newspaper.” We dealt with this 
aspect of the horror of the thing last week, so we need not 
recur to it. 


We have treated this matter hitherto somewhat in the 
vein of banter, but is there not another view which at least 
deserves consideration ? 

The claims of the Observer during the 120 years of its 
existence are rightly dwelt upon by its Editor. It has 
been and it is a great paper. The names of distinguished 
men who have contributed to its columns occur readily 
to those who have been interested in literary jou" 
nalism. A very fair statement is put forward in the 
paragraphs from which we have quoted of the high literary 
standing of the Pall-Mali Gazette since its inception in 186s, 
and of the gifted men whose names are inseparably bound 
up with its history. Is it quite fitting that the practical 
amalgamation of two journals of irreproachable antecedents, 
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and of historic interest, should be blazoned forth in a puff 
which is quite in the worst style of decadent latter-day 
journalism ? 

We fear that the tendency to boss once acquired is- not 
easily kept within prudent limits. Politics in the present 
day are in the main vulgar, but we should like to point out 
that the claim to run, or to have run, a political party does 
not justify the introduction of placard methods in recom- 
mending serious and refined journalism to public appre- 
ciation. 

Ceci Cowper. 








THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND* 


Wuen the reader picks up the Hon. George Peel’s book for 
the first time the natural question he will ask himself is 
this: How can any writer hope to deal adequately and com- 
prehensively with the domestic and foreign problems of 
a mighty Empire in a short work of some 225 pages? 
Therein lies the extreme value of the work before us. It is 
a marvel of concentrated lucidity. There is not a wasted 
page, not a wasted line; one might almost add there is not 
a superfluous word. Yet, in spite of its brevity, it would 
be difficult to suggest any subject vital to the future of 
England which has not been carefully analysed and the 
logical conclusions deduced therefrom. 

The criterion of a vast knowledge and laborious study 
is the clearness of the picture which the writer is 
able to present to the reader, who, unable to assimilate 
the raw material of learning himself, is nevertheless 
anxious to profit from the study of others. Judged 
by this standard, Mr. Peel’s work must take a fore- 
most place in contemporary literature. We know of no 
other work like it; we know of no other work which can 
compare with it as a comprehensive examination of the 
present-day and future problems of our Empire. It is 
almost appalling to consider the amount of labour its pro- 
duction must have entailed. The writer is equally at home 
when dealing with Ancient and Medieval History and lore; 
when handling statistics of child mortality in the ’40’s; or 
when discussing the decline of agriculture in the ’60’s; 
with the intricacies of the dogma of all known creeds; with 
scientific processes in the production of modern industries ; 
with the difference between ancient and modern conceptions 
of matter and the use that can be made of the sun’s rays in 
the future ; with the policy of the European Chancelleries ; 
or when wending his way through the dull pages of long 
since beshelved Indian statistics. But the reader need not 
be alarmed by this summary of the infinite variety of Mr, 
Peel’s learning. Every question is treated in the most 
attractive manner: nothing is laboured; nothing is intro- 
duced seemingly for the purpose of impressing the reader 
with his own ignorance and the writer’s superior knowledge. 
Neither is it a book the deductions of which are based 
merely on statistics. These are sometimes quoted, but only 
when absolutely necessary, and follow as support to a care- 
fully reasoned argument. This is gratifying. We dislike 
books of statistics, or based on statistics, for there is always 
& grave danger of being hopelessly misled in drawing sound 








* The Future of England. 


By the Hon. George Peel. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.) 





conclusions if you rely on figures alone. In the words of 


an old song— 


If you speak kindly to a young statistic 
He's never failed to answer kindly up to yet. 
There are a far larger number of really learned men in the 
world than is ever imagined by the man in the street. 
Every year many are returned to mother earth with their 
song unsung or with their vast mental labours and long- 
drawn-out meditative hours unsuspected by even their most 
intimate friends. They belong to that class of studious 
minds which can absorb vast knowledge but which have no 
gift of assimilation or expression ; there are others who can 
absorb and assimilate but who can only reproduce in 
almost exactly the same manner as they have received. 
They are of the cinematograph type which must neces- 
sarily reproduce on a screen every single detail of the 
picture which has been photographed. Their works are 
found in countless volumes covered with dust on the mori- 
bund shelves of almost any library. There are just a very 
few who can absorb and assimilate knowledge, who can 
analyse what they have read, who can distinguish the 
essential from the unessential, and who can produce, from 
this heterogeneous conglomeration that has passed into 
their minds, a work which the average reader of intelli- 
gence can readily understand. To this latter rare category 
belongs Mr. Peel.. He has the immense advantage of 
possessing a mind that is at once assimilative, logical, 
cancise, deductive, and constructive ; only a mind so happily 
constituted could have produced a book such as the one 
under review. 

But there is an additional charm to this volume which 
every reader is bound to notice after the perusal of a few 
pages. It is written in a language which is seldom seen in 
these days of hasty production and half-measured thought. 
The style is peculiarly the author’s own. We hesitate to 
apply the word epigram to some of his paragraphs, because 
good epigrams are rare, and almost every writer strives 
successfully to produce bad ones. Epigrams are dangerous 
to handle. They are often the last resource to aid a mind 
incapable of logically working out the various steps in an 
intricate argument, in which the writer sees dimly the 
goal which he is striving to obtain, but cannot climb the 
mental ladder which is to take him there. They are used 
by such writers in much the same manner as lightning-con- 
ductors are used on high buildings—namely, to absorb the 
lightning of criticism and analysis, and thus save the shaky 
edifice of badly constructed argument from immediate 
demolition. But Mr. Peel uses epigrams in quite another 
manner. They are only employed at the end of an argu- 
ment, perfectly complete and logical in itself, to bring an 
even more concentrated and vivid picture before the reader's 
eyes. They are used not as lightning-conductors, to pre- 
serve that which is rotten from destruction, but as gilded 
domes to lend an additional lustre to a mental construction 
complete and beautiful in itself. This is indeed a book of 
fine, well-chosen, yet withal simple, phraseology. 

Mr. Peel, feeling the necessity of a suitable environ- 
ment in which to think out the vast problems of Empire, 
chose Traitor’s Hill, situated within the grounds of Holly 
Lodge, Highgate, the beautiful and unique residence of Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, M.P. Here he could find exactly what:he 
wanted—an old-world atmosphere and historic associations, 
and the most perfect view obtainable of London. A view 
which changes every day, almost every hour, according to 
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whether the sur is free or struggling to pierce the rolling 
banks of smoke or fog. Of the effect these changing pictures 
of the Metropolis make on the mind Mr. Peel has made 
skilful and artistic use at the commencement of each chapter: 

The first three chapters of the book form a preface to the 
remainder of the work. The first is a brief historical retro- 
spect ; the second is an able summary of the principles which 
have guided our policy at home and abroad since our states- 
men first recognised that we had a future over-seas; the third 
is devoted to explaining the differences which divide capital 
and labour at the present day, and how they can be harmon- 
ised in the future. Then Mr. Peel carries us to the main part of 
his work and deals in succession with “Our Industrial Future,” 
“Our Domestic Future,” “ Our International Future,” 
“ Our Oriental Future.” Each of these chapters forms a 
separate entity. Naturally, every reader is not going to 
agree with all that Mr. Peel has to say. There must be 
widely divergent opinions u» the many intricate problems 
which he handles so skilfully. For instance, in the chapter 
“Our Industrial Future” the writer is obviously handi- 
capped by his Free Trade proclivities, and his explanations 
on the precarious condition of our cotton trade, in spite of 
its splendid organisation, are far from convincing. Mr. 
Peel states that the principal reason for the bare margin of 
only 5 per cent. between profit and loss is due to the fact 
that we sell a great portion of our products to Orientals, 
“who are extremely poor and thus unable to give much for 
our cotton goods.” But why do we sell so much in the 
poor Oriental market? The answer is obvious. Because 
we have been gradually squeezed out of better markets by 
the high tariffs of our rivals, with no power to retaliate or to 
make favourable bargains. Even our home market is no 
longer our exclusive monopoly ; it is gradually being invaded 
by our rivals. 

Then, again, we think in his chapter “Our Inter- 
national Future’ Mr. Peel bases his arguments too much on 
the pacific tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon race in the future, 
He assumes that we shall always be on the side of peace, 
principally for the reason that we have already acquired as 
much of the world’s square mileage as we can conveniently 
handle. But are wea pacific race? We are certainly not 
thought so on the Continent, and there is little in our past 
to justify such an optimistic conclusion. It is true we keep 
no great Conscription Army, but that is because we dislike 
discipline, not because we object to fighting. In the past 
England has produced more adventurous spirits than any 
other nation, Their energies have been largely absorbed in 
colonisation. But when our Colonies have gradually filled 
up, where are the successors of the pioneers of the past, who 
take no delight in civilisation, to find an outlet for their 
energies? May not the thoughts of the nation turn in the 
future to a dangerous aggressive policy ? 

Perhaps the finest chapter in the book is that devoted 
to “Our Domestic Future.” Here Mr. Peel is treading 
on far less controversial ground, and handles his subject 
in a masterly manner. The great problem of India, 
which is dealt with in “Our Oriental Future,” is of 
especial value at the present time, and is also interesting 
because, in spite of the vast study he has made of his 
- Subject, Mr. Peel confesses his inability to pierce with 
even approximate certainty the future of the inscrutable 
East. ; 

- Space forbids us to say more of this admirable work. We 
can only hope we have said enough to convince every serious 





reader that he must study Mr. Peel’s book himself. It 
shoald be bought, and not borrowed from a lending library ; 
so that it may be kept as an invaluable legacy for future 
generations. 


E, A.-B. 








DE OMNIBUS REBUS 
GOD’S BEASTS 
By ArtTHur MAcHEN 


Some days ago I stood and lingered in the brown hollow of a 
winter wood. Grey sky, still air, still boughs, all, one might 
say, deep in the heavy rest of winter ; it seemed as if this 
were the very place and season of silence, till the Spring 
returned as with the sound of singing and all woke up, and 
brown should be turned to green, and the wood quickened 
into joyful life. 

But though the air was still and no breeze blew, and the 
grey sky hung changeless over the earth, there was no 
silencein the wood. From every bough, from every brown 
bush rang the sound ofa loud exultant melody, the air was 
thrilling with the rapture of tiny creatures, voice answered 
to voice, choir to choir; and if one could have the ear to 
hear and the mind to perceive all the music of that wood, it 
would have been indeed as if a great clear chorus sang 
praise and adoration and ecstasy in the rising and falling 
and rising modulations of a faery plainsong. For to this 
ancient, magic chant, I think, can the bird’s singing alone 
be compared. Each is monotoncus—using the word not in 
its technical, but in its common sense—and each, it is to be 
observed, has that monotony that lovers use. The Lover 
speaking to the Beloved utters “My dear, my dear” 
again and again, and with like repeated phrases she 
makes answer; and yet they grow not weary, nor do 
they feel any wish for the eloquence of Macaulay or 
of the leading article. But the lovers’ voice is the voice 
of longing and rapture; and the ancient music of the 
Church and the ancient music of the birds are also full 
of rapture and of longing. There are certain old fashions 
which cannot be changed with any profit. To the weary 
man, labouring under a hot sun, there is still no better sound 
than the noise of a bubbling well, no sweeter savour than 
that of the cold water dripping from the heart of the rock 
on the mountain-side. 


These are the sentiments of a reactionary ; for science, I 
feel sure, would maintain and demonstrate that a thirsty 
man on a burning day should either go on being thirsty or else 
drink boiling tea and be happy. But, to return to our real 
subject-matter—the song of the silly fowls who mistook their 
month and celebrated St. Valentine in January, misled by 
warm airs and heats of spring—I was reminded by them of 
St. Augustine, who declared that men are God’s beasts. It 
is an odd-sounding, an odd-meaning sentence, and it has 
that curious quality which belongs to the thought of the 
Doctors of the Church; it works out. Note the contrast 
between this manner of thought and the stuff which 
now passes for thought. The modern thinker, taking 
him in the mass, has accepted as axiomatic the doctrines of 
“ All men are free and equal,” “ Government for the people, 
by the people, through the people,” and the formula of 
unlimited toleration for every possible or impossible opinion. 
And the result of these dogmas, combined with others of the 
same family, has been the Republic of the United States of 
America; a mass of political corruption, of flourishing 
crime, and of intellectual imbecility, for which there is no 
example in the history of the world. The theorems of 
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modern thought strike many people—most people—as both 
reasonable and beautiful; but they don’t work. Or rather 
they have worked their proper ends. If you believe that 
powder is non-explosive, and apply a lighted candle to a 
barrelful of that substance—you will have your reward. 
Here, then, is the difference between modernism and the 
antique wisdom of the holy doctors of the Church. “ We 
are God’s beasts ;” so St. Augustine chanted, and so the 
birds in the January wood answered “ Alleluya, alleluya, 
alleluya.” To be scientific for a brief moment, the case was 
this: the blackbirds and thrushes, deceived by the unusual 
temperature of 50 deg. Fahrenheit, were endeavouring to 
attract the females of their species, and they did so by the 
means which Nature suggests to them—the word Nature 
meaning “something in the feminine gender which is 
about to produce.” Here, from the scientific standpoint, is 
an end of the matter. The statement is quite true, and for 
those who can find rest for their souls in it there is no more 
tobe said. It is true, it is scientific, and, like most of the 
pronouncements of science, comparatively unimportant. The 
really important thing about the birds’ singing is this: that 
1, representing, pro hac vice, the genus homo, heard the song 
and was enchanted by it. More, if I had been a great man, 
the melody of those thrushes and blackbirds in the Amer- 
sham woods might very likely have found human expres- 
sion in verse worthy to stand beside Keats’ Ode to a Night- 
ingale. That is, all men throughout all ages would have 
received @ permanent and priceless addition to the joy and 
delight and rapture of life. Nay, and not only the delight 
of the mind and the spirit and the imagination; even the 
senses might very well have profited. In the ode cited 
there are the lines as to the 


Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


These words, quoted and quoted as they have been, are 
like a great thrill communicated to the entire universe of 
thought and emotion and imagination; they are, as it were, 
a mighty chord of the eternal music that sounds and will ever 
sound so long as our speech endures; they have accom- 
plished for us far greater things than ever Columbus 
achieved ; the region which they discover is more beautiful 
than the territory of the Massachusetts. So far good and 
more than good; but in fairness and in condescension to the 
fleshly tabernacle in which we now dwell for a brief season, 
let it be added that new and exquisite aromas have been 
added to the savour of good wine since Keats cried— 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 

Cooled a long time in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth. 


He who drinks wisely of wise old wine, thinks of these lines 
and is glad ; for they sow a new star in the depths of the rarest 
Bordeaux or Burgundy. So by Keats’ poem all our faculties 
are cherished and enlarged, so from the chance singing of 
the amorous nightingale in the ears of a poet there has 
sprung a lasting bliss for the race of men. 

Now, I know that there is a tribe which denies the right 
of existence to any being on earth, save and excepting only 
certified minerals and earthy salts. So far these people are 
content to say that men should not eat animals ; that mutton 
is an infringement of the just rights of sheep. But, logically, 
it is clear that neither we nor the sheep have the right to 
cut short by violence the lives of cabbages and of grasses. 
A cabbage is meant to flower ; who gave me the right to 
apply the gardener’s knife and the torment of the boiling 
water, and thus abbreviate the natural life of the plant? We 
must go, then, and cheep must go, and the cabbage too must 





go, since it lives on the earth, diverting it from its Nirvana of 
quiescence, and without permission forming organism from 
the non-organic. So folly ends; but, passing it by, we revert 
to the old wisdom that man is the chief of things visible, 
and that for him they were created. “ Have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upun the earth. And God 
said, Behold, I have given you every herb bearing seed 
which is upon the face of all the earth.” Again, I say, how 
the ancient simple wisdom, as contrasted with the modern 
pompous nonsense, works out. A good Michaelmas goose, 
with sage and onions and apple sauce, has benefited many 
au honest fellow, who has # palate and is not ashamed of it : 
and so for the higher sense of Keats the nightingale sang 
not vainly in the wood. He, after his human fashion, per- 
formed the Epiphany miracle of Cana in Galilee, and turned 
the water of Nature—good and pure and shining water— 
into the holy, magical wine of the imagination. 

Wherefore let us in our order be faithful followers of the 
birds, and as they give joy on earth, so let us give joy in 
heaven. ‘To a man the loves of the blackbird and the thrush 
are no matter of the first and last importance, and it may be 
that our passions and loves and desires and griefs seem but 
insignificant in the courts of heaven. There have not been 
wanting those in every age who have told us how vain 
a thing life is, how empty it is, how idle it is, how miserable 
it is, how that it is for ever by an immutable decree the state 
of the moth desiring the star, and finding instead a rending 
and a devouring flame. Man “ walketh in a vain shadow,” 
“vanity of vanities” is his portion; his life is like the dream 
of the shadow of smoke; thus the Hebrews, and Socrates 
compared existence to the punishment of a prison-house to 
be meekly and patiently endured. Finally, the Hast invented 
Buddhism, which declares that all existence is evil and the 
only real evil. 

It may be so; the matter of the work may be poor, sorry 
stuff enough, of no higher moment than the automatic loves 
of the birds in the wood. Let it be so; then let us take 
this rough, rude, ugly matter and change it into high 
melody ; let us transmute the temporal into the eternal ; let 
us take the world and turn it into art. Our passions and 
desires, our loves and our sorrows are all, as it were, the 
raw material of eternal beauty and of the ineffable joy of 
heaven ; let us take the rough and jagged and ugly and 
shapeless thing called life, which is the rough ashlar of the 
masons, and from it fashion the smooth ashlar, fit to be 
compacted in swblimi altari Tuo, in conspectu divinse majestatis 
Tux. 

Let us then be God’s good beasts, and though the wood 
be dark and obscure and wintry, it shall be filled with high 
immortal chanting. 








THE PRIMAL-ACADEMISM OF 


ROGER FRY 


By Haupane Macra.i 


Ir was in the early ‘nineties that, unmoved and somewhat 
disappointed by the photographic realism of the Detailed 
Realistic school in literature, then in the predominant vogue, 
and by the photographic realism in painting which in 
England was represented by the brilliant men of the 
so-called Newlyn School, a movement rapidly revealed itself 
in literature and painting that showed a group of men who 
sought to utter life in more poetic fashion. Amongst us this 
movement had its most powerful utterance in the craftsman- 
ship of Mass-Impressionism—in the bold and virile inten- 
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tion of uttering life as a whole, making the craftsmanship 
of whatever art we practised fit the mood that we desired 
to arouse. 

Let me put it first in terms of literature, and perhaps the 
painters can better be understood thereby. The detailed 
realists, founding on Zola and the Frenchmen of Zola’s 
school, sought to build up a novel—a picture of life—by 
looking at life with frank, fearless eyes; and to utter life, 
as they saw it, by means of detailed photographic truth. 
One cf the best-known writers, trained in this Zolaesque 
school was George Moore, who may be taken as typical of it. 
The .effect was photographic ; and, in spite of its wonderful 
skill in detail, it left one cold. One could not see the wood 
for the trees. And all the musical, lyrical, and rhythmical 
effects of words, dramatically employed, were missing. 
Take George Moore’s “Esther Waters,” and you will find every 
chapter, every phrase in it, told in exactly the same measure, 
the same colour of words, and with the same detailed 
industry ; but nothing clings to the memory ; little character 
is created ; the people do not live and enter into our experi- 
ence and haunt our memories. Yet this was one of the best- 
known books in English created by this method. Two far 
greater masters of the method, though their short stories 
are not so widely known, were Ambrose Bierce and Hubert 
Crackanthorpe ; but their power was largely augmented by 
the coming Mass-Impressionism which, for its very essence, 
insists on each mood or incident being uttered in forms of 
words that leap and glow with the colour and forms com- 
pelled by skill of handling to the fitting utterance of it, 
disregarding details. : 

As it was with words, so it was with painting. The 
Barbizon school, inspired by the lyricism of Constable, and 
toa certain degree by Turner (though Turner was too vast a 
giant to be realised as a whole at once), drew away from 
frigid classical mimicry and burst into romance. This 
romance of nature soon congealed in their followers into “faked 
romance.” Then came the brutish, arrogant genius of Courbet 
who painted things as he saw them as a whole ; but the gamut 
of painting not having been enlarged by France beyond the 
large use of the dark shadows of the Tenebrosi, Courbet 
took up the mantle of the Tenebrosi, and became a Mass- 
Realist. Of a sordid mind, he saw life as a great sordid 
force ; but what he saw he painted with astounding power. 
This phase in painting answers to the stage of literature in 
England as created by the early doomed genius of Hubert 
Crakanthorpe, who will one day be given far higher place 
than he is given to-day. Courbet led Manet to a vaster 
instrument for painting, the large orchestration that 
Velasquez and Hals and Vermeer and Rembrandt had built ; 
and Manet, bringing colour into his massed shadows, at a 
stroke pushed painting into the majestic artistry of Mass- 
Impressionism, so that by employing colour and rhythm and 
masses in such a way that these things were attune to the 
mood essayed, the colour produced the mood like music of 
large volume of sound. Such was the wide gamut of the 
craft of painting when one of Manet’s group, Monet, 
fleeing to London before the Prussians, had revealed to him 
the prodigious colour-orchestration of Turner, and he 
returned to France to break up colour in Broken-Colour or 
Touch-Impressionism, whereby, by the use of pure touches 
of the seven brightest hues of the spectrum, he enabled 
France at last to paint sunlight. This brilliant, lyrical, 
pulsing quality of colour was added to Mass-Impressionism, 
and painting burst into colour-orchestration. All the greatest 
modern masters are developing this Colour-Orchestration ; 
and all-that is virile and vital in modern art is wrought 
by mastery of this orchestration. Sargent, Brangwyn, 
Fergusson, and others found their power on it. All was 
light. 

There came a set-back amongst painters who could not 








master the instrument, for, being the most fully developed 
power of uttering art, it required wide gifts and originality in 
the exercise of it. The old classical-academism was dead; 
but a medieval-academism had taken its place. This 
medieval Pre-Raphaelite academism was getting somewhat 
stale when Gauguin, who was mastering Mass-Impressionism, 
suddenly grew weary of civilisation, shook the dust of Europe 
from his feet, returned to the life of the savages, and, most 
legitimately and quite wonderfully, wrought to utter the 
significance of savage peoples, of primitive man, in terms 
befitting the feelings and vision and speech of primal man. 


But a school arose round and under Gauguin that had no 
such intention or sincerity of going back to savage man— 
it affected primal life in museums and from armchairs in 
Paris and elsewhere. And its aim was, and is, utterly 
academic—just as academic as the aim of the classical or 
Pre-Raphaelite academics. It goes back to the art of savage 
or early man, as found in great modern museums; and it 
tries to speak in the tongue of early man. It does not 
understand that speech, and it never can and never will. 
But it mistakes crude draughtsmanship and crude colouring 
for that speech, which it is not. Your sincere, savage man 
was bending all his powers to utter as well as he could that 
which he felt. It was only that his powers were limited, 
and the gamut of his craft narrow, that he drew badly and 
painted crudely. But he was a sincere artist, and he com- 
pelled what craft was given him into wondrous utterance of 
his feelings. And he created a great art—for his own age. 


The mimicry of this “ age of innocence” is dubbed by the 
fatuous name of “ Post-Impressionism,” but it is a negation 
of the splendid orchestration of Impressionism rather than a 
development of it into a larger instrument. And so 
bemuddled is bookish criticism—since it has been wildly 
and feverishly chasing the “ old masters,” and so, for over a 
decade, been wholly missing or passing by the significance of 
the whole movement of the ’nineties and the last ten years— 
that, suddenly awaking to the fact that a vast modern 
endeavour and achievement have been active under its very 
eyes, it has rushed to embrace any extravagant or fantastic 
element in that movement rather than be discovered as 
being blind. As always, all that is academic in the move- 
ment appeals to it—all that is vital and virile and signif- 
cant escapes it. The superb masterwork of Van Gogh in 
landscape is of less account than his crude, mad, and 
childish efforts when insane. All sorts of catchwords, such 
as Rhythm, are in the air, flung by men who can neither 
define nor utter them. Masters of rhythm like Brangwyn 
or Fergusson are silently ignored or have to find famé 
abroad, whilst the critics, flinging out of the window the 
dogmatic theories of their lives, are running up and down, 
embracing as genius any maker of badly drawn things that 
look like the efforts of a child. Here, let us remember, all 
art has been slain by academism—that is to say, by imita- 
tion of the art of others—always. 


Enter Mr. Fry. I went to see his display with keen 
interest and an open mind. He is a man with a per 
sonality—a witty after-dinner speaker—a man looked upon 
as an authority by antique-dealers and by rich collectors of 
Old Masters, a man who, I understand, has had the solemn 
responsibility in his power of shaping the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. I have come away 
from the display of his work, wondering how New York has 
fared ! 


Now it must be remembered that Mr. Fry gives a display 
of his work with the prodigious advantage of public notice 
by the Press in his favour, such as an unknown man of 
genius cannot enjoy, which a proven man of genius like 
Fergusson has never enjoyed.. Had this not been s0, I 
would have dismissed his art in a paragraph; but, as one 
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who was myself in both the literary and artistic movements 
of the ‘nineties and last decade, and worked in its midst 
here and in Paris, I feel it my duty to criticise without fear 
such mediocre work as has inflated prominence given to it 
when superb work such as that of Brangwyn and Fergusson 
and other men of genius is neglected; and in face of the 
fact that at the Goupil Gallery may be seen the art of real 
masters like Laprade at this very time. 


Mr. Fry’s art career, so far, has shown him a deft and 
subtle imitator of the accepted dead masters—generally 
the little masters. His new endeavour reveals him in 
mimicry of the art of the primal-academics who have gone 
back to the savage man and the childhood of the world for 
inspiration from our bloated modern civilisation. Well, 
admitting, for argument’s sake, that savage and primitive 
and alien man was truer man than man as he lives to-day, 
has Mr. Fry caught the spirit and utterance of savage man ? 
Is his statement of a child in an armchair to-day the essential 
vision of a savage? And does acity on a hill, built by more 
or less modern hands, look as he sees it to a savage man ? 
It may or it may not; but how does Mr. Fry know? And 
why should he want ws to know. We are concerned 
only with how it leaves its impression on Mr. Fry's per- 
sonality; but he gives us instead the eternal academic’s 
answer: “[ will show you how it would look if I tried to 
paint like Gauguin, or a child, or the King of the Cannibal 
Islands.” But this has no relation to art whatsoever. It is 
for Gauguin, or the child, or the King of the Cannibal Islands 
to utter their own impressions, and thereby only can they 
create art. But for Mr. Fry to utter for us what he thinks 
they would have felt, and the way in which they would have 
uttered it, is as rank academism as the art of the Michel- 
angelesques. 

Put it in another, perhaps simpler, way. A babe says 
“ Goo-goo ” or “ Gagah,” and gets a wonderful amount of 
meaning into such utterance ; it may be uttering its feel- 
ings, and other infants may understand. But for a grown-up 
to attempt to utter such terms is to be ridiculous. At seven 
years of age that child may utter its sensations in crude 
drawings which are nevertheless art, since they may 
express the concept of the child. But for a grown man 
to mimic the utterance of the child is to dribble like the 
village idiot. 

Now, grasping these facts, survey the art of Mr. Fry upon 
these walls. It shows behind its childish essay a marked, 
if not profound, skill of hand that recalls the civilised grown 
man, but there all distinction, even of a furtive kind, ceases. 
Except for four or five canvases, these designs have no 
decorative value—for they do not “ carry ” as decoration, and 
they have not the art that conceals tricks of thumb. They 
are devoid of rhythm such as is never absent from the utter- 
ance of a master, say from the art of a Brangwyn ora 
Fergusson, since we have called these already as witnesses ; 
yet they fret one all the time with their vehement and 
clamorous straining to be rhythmical at all costs. The 
paint is without quality or luminosity. There is no thrill, 
no vitality in it all. It is sheer weak effort to imitate 
somebody’ 8 craftsmanship, and does not convey sincere self- 
impression or personality. We know this man has consider- 
able personality ; but he is not creative, and his hand has 
not the skill to utter the real feelings of one whom we would 
like to know. He has so steeped himself in dead art that he 
cannot shake the skeleton hands of the dead from his throat. 
And the pity of it! 

If you would realise in an instant the difference, go and 
look upon the master-work of Laprade at Goupil’s. There 
you shall behold a consummate mastery of Mass-Impression- 
ism that brings forth a rhythm and an intensity of searching 
Vision, wedded to decorative gifts, of a high order. This 

B 





man is concerned with no other man’s sensations nor other 
man’s utterance of them. All is lyrical and intense and 
vigorous. There is no hesitation. Colour yields her magic, 
form her wizardry, and art is created of remarkable vitality. 
Textures yield their surface impression, atmosphere gives its 
depth, and light and shadow utter their music. Once or 
twice, ‘tis true, Mr. Fry reaches almost to lyrical utterance, 
as in his (I think it is called) “ A Wide Valley ;” but even 
here he wrecks the cloud-shapes with heavy lines that are 
out of focus and out of rhythm when seen close, and are not 
lost when the rest of the limpid design is focussed. Art is 
not so easy as this. Nothing is easier, nothing cheaper, 
than mimicry ; but to mimic the childhood of mankind is 
the most futile of all. To go back to man’s ancestors 
amongst the trees is not to discover the splendour of life. 


There is too much talk these days of the chips of the 
workshop, of little technical tricks of thumb. We want 
singers. If we cannot have great singers, let the lesser 
singers sing. To imitate the prosody of the long-departed 
dead is not song. 








A BRETON INTERIOR 


By R. A. J. Wattine 


Ir had been a breathless day. It was an airless evening. 
A light haze hung from the sky and its fringes trailed upon 
the water as I walked down the hill from Penennis towards 
Locquirec. A few lights glimmered in the little town. 
Beyond the sea was manifested only by a vague, grey shadow 
with a red spot for omphalos—the light of the phare on Les 
Triagox, sentinel warning the mariner that the Seven Islands 
were near. 


The boy had set out at six that morning to sail with his 
friends to Carantec under the wgis of Monsieur M in 
the famous boat Angéle. He should have been back to 
dinner. It was now ten o'clock. 





Of course, said a Herculean ‘longshoreman, sitting with 
others on the wall in front of the Hétel du Port, the Angéle 
would have returned long since if all had gone well. But, 
as monsieur could see, there had been no wind—not a 
breath of air. One’s sails were limp and useless. One must 
have had to row, row, row always ; and to row from Carantec 
to Locquirec, which was fully twenty-five miles, in a heavy 
boat like the Angéle Phew! One would rather 
come from Roscoff and take the chance of a slant of wind 
further out to sea. As it was, towards midnight, perhaps. 
There was no danger whatever with M on board; 
M was the prince of boatmen, as everybody knew in 
Locquirec. | 

The piano tinkled faintly in the annexe of the hdtel. 
Through the window shone the yellow light of oil-lamps, 
illuminating the figures of revellers in holiday déshabille 
who threaded their heated way through the movement of a 








valse. Yes, indeed! In the last five years Locquirec has 
made much progress. It is not yet Trouville or Dinard— 
granted. But La voila! And the bearded Her- 


cules waved his cigarette with an air of proprietorship 
towards the lighted windows. 


* % * * * 


In the dark, narrow street by the church, a gleam of white 
and a murmur of voices. Out of the glooom, a voice :— 

“Ts it that Monsieur is seeking the boat that left this 
morning for Carantec ?” 

By what miracle of telepathy or by what subtle process 
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of reasoning did the lady in the white cap, with a little girl 
hiding behind her skirts, divine this secret ? By what did 
she, in an obscurity which made it impossible to discern a 
feature, postulate an Englishman’s inquietude ? 

“Monsieur est un peu inquiet, n’est-ce pas? There is 
no need. The sea is calm. Monsieur M—— told me this 
morning he doubted whether they would reach Carantec ; 
he thought they might be obliged to put in at Primel.” 


“Do I speak to Madame M—— ?” 
“Yes, monsieur. It is my husband who sails the Angéle.” 


“ But you don’t think they will stop there all night ee 


“No, no; he will pull, pull always till he gets back. You 
look for somebody; you have somebody on board? Ah! 
rest easy. There is nothing to fear; but the voyage may be 
very long.” 

“Then I shali have a long vigil.” 

“ But monsieur cannot walk in the streets all night. It 
is impossible. Monsieur will catch a cold, for the night air 
is treacherous. Will monsieur honour me by coming to my 
house to wait ?” 


“Many thanks. But madame cannot sit up all night. It 
is impossible. I shall be in the way.” 


“Not at all, monsieur. I shall not go to bed till the boat 
comes back. I never go to bed till my husband is home. 
This way, monsieur. It is quitenear. There is a barrel in 
the court. Marguerite, go on and get a candle to show 
monsieur the road.” 


I stood peering and marvelling, unable to see what 
manner of woman it was, who was certainly Bretonne, but 
spoke thus. 


Marguerite came out from behind her mother’s skirts, and 
disappeared into an opening between two houses. We 
waited. Out of the vague presently shone a point of light. 
Marguerite advanced down the court carrying a candle, 
which made her white cap and her little face, encircled by 
smoothly brushed dark hair, glow like a figure in the 
limelight on a darkened stage. 


“This way, monsieur ; take care of the barrel.” 


A long, dark-ceiled room, with velvety shadows among 
the brown rafters. An open hearth at the end furthest 
from the door, and upon it a little heap of glowing fuel. 
Along one side a piece of oak-panelling which would have 
caused any collector to break the Tenth Commandment 
without compunction. A deep window with geraniums in it. 
A wooden “ settle,” such as one finds in many a Devonshire 
farmhouse. A long deal table with a bench on each side of 
it. A floor ofstone slabs. Everything spotless. 


So far nothing was unusual, save Madame M——. She 
caused Marguerite to set another candle upon the table in a 
second pewter candlestick, and invited monsieur to be 
seated, while she took her place at the otherend. We might 
have been two votaries on opposite sides of an altar. The 
illusion was heightened by what seemed to be her customary 
attitude in repose. Her white coif and her shawl, depending 
in a regular slope over her shoulders, became sacramental 
vestments, and her thin hands were clasped in front of her 
upon the table. Her brown hair, turning grey, was parted 
in the middle and smoothed over her forehead, almost 
touching the corners of her eyebrows. Very serious brown 
eyes and a thin nose, a mouth nervous but pleasant, a 
pointed chin, served to magnify the impressi n of detach- 
ment from her surroundings. 

Her voice, too, was quiet and level, never shrilling as the 
Breton voices often do. Her speech was correct and her 
manner almost courtly. She began to talk. Her talk was 





of the sea, of her husband’s adventures, of sailor relatives in 
the schooners which trade for coal to Cardiff. The little gir] 
sat in mouse-like silence by the hearthstone. A grey cat 
sprang from the floor to the form, and crept to the table, 
nosing her arm. 

“T admire the English. We have many English jp 
Locquirec,” said Madame M “Yes, you are right, 
There is also much to admire in the French, but we Bretons 
seem to havea special affinity for the English. It is not 
strange, you see. The English are sailors by instinct, and 
we are sailors too. The sea is nearly all round us; we live 
by it and die in it; it is always sounding in ourears. You 
are men of the sea, too, you English, Why! Even the 
English bourgeois who come to spend their summer holidays 
at Locquirec live on the sea and in it as if they scorned firm 
land. Oh yes, the English are very sympathetic to us, 
monsieur.” 

I looked around the shadowy room, for it was strange 
that this low and even voice should send such phrases 
flowing through it. The candle-light glittered back from 
one corner near the settle, and there I found the soul which 
lived among these rafters. It hovered about a shelf con. 
taining, may be, nearly a hundred books. I moved along 
the form to get nearer to them. Madame M—— followed 
my eyes. 

“ Ah! Monsieur is looking at the books. My poor books 
are worth nothing. . But yes, perhaps I should not 
say that. They are friends tome. To monsieur, however, 
they do not represent anything at all,” 

“ Indeed they do,” said I, “ for I see you have De Vigny's 
poems. How!-one would not expect to find Alfred de 
Vigny in that bookshelf; he is not in many, perhaps.” 

“Perhaps. It cost me but four sous the year I went to 
Nantes, where I found it on a barrow in the long street by 
the market. It was the year I went to Nantes to see my 
brother, returned from America. Four sous only. Oh, but 
see, one has full value for four sous in one of those poems— 
you know it ? the story of the frigate La Sérieuse.” 

No—I could not recall that ballad. 


“Oh, monsieur, for people who live in the sound of the 
sea, it is fine. La Sérieuse, the beautiful vessel— 





En cent jours du Havre 4 Surate 
Elle nous emporta souvent : 
Qu’elle était belle, ma frégate, 
Lors qu'elle voguait dans le vent! 


Our men will listen to me as I read that story, and nod 
their heads, and growl ‘Ja!’ toit. . . .” 

By some eccentric freak of memory, my mind flew to the 
*longshore mariners sitting on the sea-wall, and to the piano 
tinkling in the hotel and the figures flitting through the 
valse. Perhaps there was the shadow of scepticism on my 
face. For Madame M—— repeated it: 


“Oh, yes, the men like to hear the sad tale of ‘la 
Sérieuse.’ ” 


And she took De Vigny out of the bookshelf and placed 
him on the table. 


Strange medium to enclose the soul of a Breton sailor's 
house—Alfred de Vigny! Strange accident of fate that 
a Breton wife picked up from a barrow under the shadow of 
the Castle in the ancient city of Nantes a battered yellow- 
backed volume which was the very alembic of the spirit of 
mournful speculation and stoicism that marked her race, 
that in the whitewashed cottage at the end of this court 
there was a mind fine enough to interpret that spirit to the 
seamen of her house! I handled the tattered pages tenderly. 





“ But,” I objected, “Alfred de Vigny was a pagal: 
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Heaven held nothing for him. It is strange that you in 
Brittany should love a pagan and a pessimist.” 

“Perhaps, monsieur. I do not know. But he is sympa- 
thetic: does he not tell us to suffer without complaining ? 
Ah! there is much to be thought about that! You 
lie awake in the long nights when the wind roars and the 
sea is angry, and you think of Yves who is on the banks of 
Newfoundland. There are many times when one must 
suffer and say nothing. There was a night—how long ago, 
that the Hirondelle was lost, Jean?” She turned from me 
toward the oak panel. 

“Tt is seven years last January,” growled a deep voice as 
from a sepulchre. 

I jumped to my feet and peered into the shadows, looking 
from Madame M—— to the girl by the fire and into the 
recesses Of the room. 

“Do not be alarmed, monsieur,” said she, with a gentle 
laugh. “It is my son Jean; he is retired, he must be up 
early in the morning.” 

I still stared, wondering whence the voice came. 

“Voila!” exclaimed Madame M——, while the girl eyed 
me nervously. “The lit clos. You have not perceived it ?” 

She walked to the side of the room and slid back one of 
the oak panels. A tousled head of brown hair emerged upon 
a pair of broad shoulders clad in a nightshirt. 


“I said it was seven years ago last January,” declared 
Jean. 


Madame M—— slid back the panel. 

“T lay awake that terrible night, for we had been expect- 
ing the Hirondelle many days. It seemed to me that I 
heard the breaking of the waves on Moléne, and saw the 
light of Ushant flashing, and the ship driving, and Stéphan 
. . » Stéphan’s white face in the surf. Oh hé, monsieur— 
il faudrait souffrir sans parler. . . And when Monsieur 
Jaffrés came round himself from the telegraph-office with 
the dispatch, I saw him through the window there, and I 
knew before he knocked at the door, and said ‘One needs 
courage, Madame M ‘y Yes, the sea is cruel; 
yet we cannot-but love it, and in that we are no different in 
our own Bretagne from you in yours. It is the greatest 
thing in Nature, which unites us all. Truly the Sea is the 
Mother.” 

The grey cat purred; Madame M——, with hands folded 
again, looked at the steady flame of the candles; the girl 
stirred beside the fire and yawned; from behind the panels 
came the sound of steady breathing; I fluttered the stained 
leaves of the second-hand “ Poésies d’Alfred de Vigny.” 

“Ah!” Madame M started up listening. Faint from 
the end of the court came the sound of footsteps, and a cry 
of “Kénavo, Jean . + Kénavo, Pierre!” 

They are arrived, Monsieur, said she, and presently M—— 
himself was in the room, his youngest son behind him with 
& pair of paddles and other boat’s gear. 

“Phew!” He threw off his oilskin. ‘“ We have pulled 
all the way. Not a breathof wind. Monsieur was unquiet! 
His son has gone up the road with the others.” 

“Monsieur has been suffering without complaining,” said 
Madame M———-with an indefinable smile, and as I wished 
them good night and turned to the door, she put De Vigny 
back in his shelf. 


I walked down the court. A light gleamed in the door- 
way behind me. 

“Gardez le barreau, Monsieur!” called Madame M—, 
«6 I turned into the street. The tinkle of the valse met my 
ear again, and I saw the bearded mariners still sitting on the 
wall contemplating the evidences of progress and prosperity 
in Loequirec. 

“All goes well, monsieur, does it not ? Bon soir!” called 
Hercules as I passed, 








REVIEWS 


THE THEATRE OF THE FUTURE 


On the Art of the Theatre. By Epwarp Gorpon Craic. 
Illustrated. (William Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


We have always regarded Mr. Gordon Craig as having 
advanced views in matters relating to the theatre; but some 
of his views in the volume before us are so advanced that 
such terms as “art,” “theatre” vanish, and we find our- 
selves floating about in something akin to Dante’s Space- 
less Empyrean. Originality stamps the volume from the 
very first page. The preface is a personal invitation to the 
various professions to step inside the author’s house and sup 
with him on such genteel food as the restoration of the art 
of the theatre. Mr. Craig invites store managers and sea 
captains. What a pity it is that the genial host scorns the 
well-intentioned critic lest he should “put a blight upon 
every pleasant moment, upon every achievement”! If Mr. 
Craig wishes to advance his cause he should admit the 
honest critic lest his assembly should repeat too often, 
“ Hail, fellow, well met!” and the guests degenerate into a 
feeble mutual-congratulation society. The store manager 
may know the price of scented soap, and the sea captain may 
be well versed in communicating with the engine-room at 
the right psychological moment, but neither of them is likely 
to advance Mr. Craig’s exalted conceptions of the theatre, 
while the much-despised critic, without entirely agreeing 
with his host’s remarks, may good-humouredly lay aside the 
chaff and make the very most of the grain set before him. 
Mr. Craig is very far from being a mere pessimist, 
denouncing the modern theatre, destructive without build- 
ing up something to take its place ; he is an idealist, lusty, 
sincere, modest. He cuts deep into what he regards as a 
canker in the theatre of to-day; but he does so with a loving 
hand, quick to add the balm of a promise that this cutting 
away shall in time lead to a theatre worthy of his lofty 
conception of the beautiful. He is not a business man ; he 
is rather the solitary poet of the stage anxious to enrol other 
poets in his service. But we are tied by convention. The 
elaborate over-production of many modern plays has done 
nothing to quicken our imagination. The scene-painter and 
the machinist have reduced our sense of colour and form to 
a state of chaos. We echo the old tag, “the play’s the 
thing,” and all the time the real spirit of the play never for 
@ moment dawns upon us. We recalla certain version of 
“ Faust,” in which we forgot all about Goethe’s own con- 
ception, and remembered only a number of rosy-winged 
angels flitting across the stage and never once colliding! 
Some of us are beginning to realise, very slowly perhaps, 
that elaborate scenery is a dark veil that hides or prevents 
the glamour of our own imagination. Mr. Craig regards 
our modern scenic effects with disgust, and goes still further 
when he writes: “that the actor as he is to-day must 
ultimately disappear, and be merged in something else if 
works of art are to be seen in our kingdom of the theatre.” 
He remarks, and very rightly too, that the majority of 
theatre-goers are patrons of the theatre because they wish 
to see their favourite actors and actresses, and that these 
stars of the theatrical world feed the popular taste by pre- 
serving their own personalities rather than giving them- 
selves wholly to the parts they are supposed to play. In 
short, according to Mr. Craig, the modern actor must take a 
very back seat till he learns “that the mask is the only right 
medium of portraying the expressions of the soul as shown 
through the expressions of the face.” No wonder that this 
vastly entertaining book is dedicated to William Blake and 





his wife, for Blake would have approved of Mr. Craig’s 
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theories. He who saw spirits in trees would have grasped 
the astounding spiritualising of the theatre. 

Mr. Craig, in the early part of his book, does not dispense 
with scenery. He takes “‘ Macbeth” and asks himself what 
are the dominant notes in the play from a scenic point of 
view. He writes :— 


I see two things. I see a lofty and steep rock, and I see 
the moist cloud which envelops the head of this rock. That 
is to say, a place for fierce and warlike men to inhabit, a 
place for phantoms to nest in. Ultimately this moisture 
will destroy the rock, ultimately these spirits will destroy 
the men. Now then, you are quick in your question as to 
what actually to create for the eye. I answer as swiftly— 
Place there’a rock! Let it mount up high. Swiftly I tell 
you, convey the idea of a mist which hugs the head of this 
rock. 


There is nothing about Highland moss in this description, 
for Mr. Craig dislikes confusing detail as warmly as he 
condemns any realism that is not a flash from the soul itself. 
“ Actuality,” he writes, “ accuracy of detail, is useless upon 
the stage.” 

Sometimes Mr. Craig sees visions and dreams—dreams to 
the detriment of his lucidity. Mrs. Beeton in a trance 
might have written the following recipe for the preparation 
of a play :— 


Consider the movement robbed of all scene, all costume, 
merely as movement. Somehow mix the movement of the 
person with the movement which you see in your mind’s eye 
in the scene. Now pour all your colour upon this. Now 
wash away all the colour. Now begin over again. Consider 
only the words. Wind them in and out of some vast and 
impossible picture, and. now make that picture possible 
through the words. Do you see at all what.I mean ? 


Frankly, we do not, and even the addition of a big pinch 
of salt does not make this wild recipe more intelligible. 
Those who would design costumes are advised not to trouble 
about books on the subject. ‘‘ When in great difficulty refer 
to one in order to see how little it will help you out of your 
difficulty.” This makes humorous reading for all—except 
the authors of costume books. Mr. Craig does not strike us 
as being a practical teacher. The practical savours of 
accuracy, and, being a poetic prophet, he cannot be expected 
to trouble himself with mere commonplave. 

Mr. Craig regards the actor of to-day as no fit medium for 
the expression of dramatic art, because his body is not the 
slave of his mind, and offers in his place what he calls the 
Uber-marionette. He states his case with considerable 
ingenuity. We are not to suppose that his Uber-marionette 
is a crude puppet. Mr. Craig regards it as the descendant 
of old temple images. He writes :— 


In Asia lay his first kingdom. On the banks of the 
Ganges they built him his home. . . . Surrounded by 
gardens spread warm and rich with flowers and cooled by 
fountains; gardens in which no sounds entered, in which 
hardly anything stirred. Only in the cool and private 
chambers of this palace the swift minds of his attendants 
stirred incessantly. Something they were making which 
should become him, something to honour the spirit which 
had given him birth. And then, one day, the ceremony. 


All this is true enough and beautifully expressed ; but it 
seems to us that Mr. Craig stands neither for Pygmalion’s 
statue nor the coming to life of same. He stands midway 
between the cold marble and the warm flesh. We appreciate 
this delicate and spiritual thought, this touch of magic con- 
juring up old mysteries of the Hast, which is so remote from 
Mr. Pinero’s use of the doll in one of his plays. But this 
Uber-marionette, as a medium of poetic inspiration, is too 
subtle for most of us. We cannot keep up our sympathetic 





— 


imagination for two and a half hours. A lapse will come. 
We shall see the strings and a host of limitations far more 
crude than the overdone emotionalism of the actor. 

Before we make our exit we should like to thank Mr. 
Craig for the entertainment he has provided. He has given 
us the most suggestive book ever written on the art of the 
theatre. It is no book to toss aside and forget, but one to 
ponder over carefully again and again. It is pregnant with 
ideas, charged with a forceful personality, and though we 
may not grasp them all now, Mr. Craig has fashioned the 
instrument which posterity will play upon, and in the far 
future realise the sweetness of its Blake-like music. 





THE SPIRIT OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


William Morris to Whistler: Papers and Addresses on Art 
and Oraft and the Commonweal. By Watrer Crave, 
(G. Bell and Sons. 6s. net.) 


THE nineteenth century produced no more arresting per. 
sonality in this country than William Morris. His extra. 
ordinary versatility was only equalled by the unflagging 
zest which he exhibited in every phase of his many-sided 
character. Mr. Walter Crane quotes him as saying that he 
(Morris) scarcely knew which aspect of him was the real 
William Morris. It is certainly no easy matter to sum him 
up and classify him in his total personality. Morris was 
peculiar in this, that he was an idealist with a bias in the 
direction of the past rather than the future. His quarrel 
with the present was not, as with the majority of Utopians, 
that it did not approach near enough to the future, but thatit 
had wandered too far away from the past ; and that this bias 
was temperamental, and not merely a matter of education or 
exterior influence, there is abundant evidence. It is true 
he was educated at the artists’ College, was a contemporary 
and friend of Burne-Jones, whose spirit was essentially 
mediswval, and consorted with the pre-Raphaelite group; 
but the spirit of old romance had awakened in him prior to 
any of these associations. 

From the time when as a boy he had dreamed the dim 
dreams of chivalry in that “ walled garden in the happy 
poplarland” up to the latest phase of his burning, hervic 
enthusiasms the sun of the Golden Age blazed behind him, 
gilding all the prospect before his eyes with its mellow 
radiance. William Morris the poet sang of the Earthly 
Paradise of hoary myth rather than the New Jerusalem of 
prophetic vision. His heroes were not saints or supermen: 
they were the demigods of Greece and Rome, the Viking 
and the Volsung. William Morris the artist and crafts- 
man essayed no new theory, founded no “ advanced” 
school. His ideal here was not a departure, but 4 
return. Stained-glass, manuscript-illumination, black-letter 
printing, brocades, and tapestries—these were the character- 
istic mediums he studied and employed. William Morrs 
the novelist—and this phase of him seems unaccountably to 
be little regarded to-day—wove romances that are the very 
antithesis of the stories of Mr. H. G. Wells: “The Well st 
the World’s End,” “The Story of the Glittering Plain” 
the very titles are redolent of the “ Morte D’Arthur,” and 
probably no such rich and enthralling romances have evel 
been written since the long-forgotten birth of the Arthurial 
legend. And William Morris the Socialist was of 1400 4. 
rather than 2000 av. As Mr. Walter Crane tacitly 
admits, it was Morris the artist*that produced Morris the 
Socialist. The socialism was a later development, sud 
Morris brought to it all his artistic and romantic ideal 
ready formulated—all his mediwvalism included. And his 
ideal of social prosperity, of the social conditions that should 
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provide the best setting and the greatest scope for the 
materialisation of his dreams of beauty, was rather the 
resurrected and idealised actuality of medisval England in 
the times of the prosperous trade guilds, when every guild 
brother was a craftsman, delighting in the cunning work of 
his hands, and training his two or three apprentices to 
follow in his steps, the times before the fresh, English fields 
were invaded by the monstrous City and defiled by the 
smoke of factory chimneys, before the grim, soulless machine 
usurped the skilful hand. This is the true colour-scheme of 
the “News from Nowhere.” “In his [Morris’s] view, and 
granting the conditions,” says Mr. Crane, “it was a 
perfectly practical Utopia.” And the saving clauses are 
noteworthy. One does not need to be a Socialist to 
appreciate with Mr. Crane the attractive and pictur- 
esque, even the “wholesome,, human, and pleasurable ” 
qualities of the book. It is quite sufficient to have the 
temperament of the artist, the poet, or the romantic. But, 
to speak for ourselves, one of the liveliest impressions it 
created was of its utter impossibility—not without atten- 
dant sentimental regrets. To arrive at Morris’s Utopia it 
would be necessary not merely to abolish all that is unlovely 
and unjust and unideal in the life of the present, but also 
completely to wipe out of existence the history of the last 
two or three hundred years. 

But when we ask what Morris’s idealism did produce, this 
little volume of essays gives us our answer, for, dealing as 
they do with many artistic subjects, they are full of the 
spirit of Morris. The paper on Whistler which appears 
at the end lends but the slightest pretext to the title, for 
there is no spiritual connection between the two men, save 
that both were, each in his own way, decorative artists, and 
that both “ fought the Philistines.” But all the rest of the 
book is overshadowed by the heroic figure and compelling 
influence of Morris. His pure passion for beauty dealt a 
blow at the “cheap and nasty,” the ultimate effects of 
which are perhaps yet incalculable, while his healthy belief 
in the superiority of handiwork, and manly pride in the 
labour of art have stimulated a revival in artistic craftsman- 
ship that is wholly salutary. Quite apart from the faddists 
and languid esthetes who lavished their sickly raptures on 
the movement, there must be many to-day who have been 
awakened by it to a new appreciation of the values of art in 
the common life. 

Mr. Walter Crane, who has devoted so much of his own 
life to such ideals, writes with authority and interest on 
various allied subjects, as “The Treatment of Animals in 
Art,” “Colour Embroidery and its Treatment,” “ Arts and 
Crafts Allied to Architecture,” and “The English Revival 
in Decorative Art.” The book is well illustrated, and bears 
on its cover an original design by the author in the now 
familiar white line and lettering. 





LONDON 


dn Historical Guide to London. By G. R. Srizuine Tayior 
Illustrated with Fifty-six Photographs. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 6s. net.) 


Tuost who know London must needs love it, even though 
they hate it too. It has its glamour as irresistible as the 
glamour of the East. It is no infrequent thing to hear 

igners express a personal affection for this strange old 
murky city, even as though it had come to hold a rivalry in 
their love with their country and city of origin. We have 
actually known men hailing from Swiss mountains, and 
Teturning to those salubrious sites after a more or less 

hy sojourn in this city of destiny, smitten with a 
genuinely painful “home sickness”! Surely there is no 





city—save it be Paris, and then for different reasons—that 
can beget a nostalgia such as this, almost as powerful as 
though it were first hand. 

It is this that gives a peculiar significance to the book of 
Mr. Stirling Taylor. The psychist would say the soul of 
an ancient and bygone life persists in, and clings about, a 
building in which it is lived. He would say, therefore, that 
an ancient building has a value quite other than the merely 
dry-as-dust historical; that there did indeed attach to it 
the wisdom and puissance of elder days. However that be, 
there is no doubt about it that one of the facts from which 
London dates its significance and charm is that it is one of the 
few cities, if not actually the only city, in which the history 
of a thousand years lies clear before a throbbing life, the 
most advanced and up todate. Mr. Taylor says :— The 
traveller who calls on London for a week or so must realise 
that this city has behind it a continuous history of almost 
nineteen hundred years.” He must also realise that it bears 
within it a tense modern life, both in what only purports to 
be culture and what actually is culture, and then it will be 
realised that out of the spiritual friction of these two a 
spirit is evoked that is neither old nor new, but something 
quite distinct and proper to itself. Those who doubt the 
active influence of the spirit of the past in this way have 
only to compare the people of London with the people of a 
city like New York, where there is not even the restraint 
of an ancient architecture. 

Plainly, then, a book that sets out to occupy itself with the 
City of London from an historical standpoint is one which 
should make us sensible not only of the advantages that we 
gain from the past, but also of the nature of these deriva- 
tions. This Mr. Taylor does; and it must be confessed he 
does it well, taking into consideration the severe difficulties 
in the way of such a subject. “London,” he says, “is not a 
fit subject for a book.” That is true, and any book that 
proposes to make it a subject, and yet keep within reason- 
able limits, must have all the disadvantages of the average 
type of guide-book. Mr. Taylor has frankly recognised this, 
and has framed his book in the manner of a guide-book. He 
has even, with still greater frankness, called it a guide-book. 
But it is really something more than this. He divides it 
into two halves—the first being occupied with “The Out- 
lines of London’s History,” in which he traces the history of 
London roughly from the days of its foundation to the close 
of the eighteenth century, having always in mind the build- 
ings existent among us with which these respective periods 
of history are identified. In the second portion he outlines 
fifteen itineraries which propose to cover the whole historical 
interest of London, such as can be traced in its present 
building, in an unhasting and unperturbed kind of way. 

It must be confessed, if sadly confessed, that a book like 
this is usually left to tourists, visitors, and strangers within 
the camp. It is rather a disastrous state of affairs; but 
those who: most need to know about a city are those who 
live in it. And yet how few have this requisite knowledge ! 
For example, take the history of the river Fleet. There are 
even some who do not know that where Farringdon Street 
and New Bridge Street now run a river once ran as a tribu- 
tary to the Thames, from which river Fleet Street derives its 
name. But even among those who do know this how few 
realise that the Fleet was once, up to within a few centuries, 
a river of quite handsome proportions! We read of the Earl 
of Lincoln, in 1307, declaring that “ten or twelve ships, 
navies with merchandise, were wont to come to the forsaid 
bridge of Fleet,” and even going on to assert that some of 
these ships used to proceed right up to “ Oldbourne bridge,” 
Oldbourne being the present Holborn, and a modern viaduct 
swinging high over where the bridge used to be. But once 
again, how many realise that this ancient river Fleet even 
now runs in the course it used to take? In 1841 it was 
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arched over, and while traffic ran above it the river itself 
became one of: the main sewers under the road. Among the 
many who have thronged Farringdon Street daily there are 
surely few who realise that they are treading on an historical 
memory that has, characteristically enough, been turned to 
a utilitarian service by modern ingenuity. 

Similarly there is the history of Southwark; yet in the 
days of the Danish conquest of London, or, rather, prior to 
the actual conquest, Southwark was the place on which they 
pitched their camp, having reclaimed it from the surround- 
ing low-lying marshes. Then, again, there is the famous 
London Stone, caged and secure in Cannon Street (but how 
much noticed by passers-by ?), which served as the centre 
from which the Romans organised their milestone system. 
Indeed, were one to attempt to mention the relics that lie on 
every hand as witnesses of the past, a rather portentous 
category would have to be set up. The very names of the 
streets, so idly repeated daily, recall memories on memories. 
And to such memories Londoners should surely be awake. 
Therefore, though Mr. Taylor seems rather to have framed 
his work for the “stranger within the gates,” it would seem 
as though its chief value should be for the Londoner, strictly 
so called. It should certainly be a revelation to him. There 
is not much of real moment that does not find adequate 
mention in its pages; and the photographs have been 
selected with considerable judgment. 





SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS 


Ways of Escape. By Dovcias Gouprinc. (Andrew Melrose. 


5s. net.) 


Mr. Goxprine is a tourist with a temperament. He suffers 
from his limitations. His very enthusiasms are ill-regulated 
and one-sided. About everything he writes there is a sense 
of incompleteness, of something left unsaid. He sees life, 
too, from the outside, as it were. Places interest him, but 
for the spirit of place he has no real care. He has none of 
that marvellous intuition which charms and surprises us in 
such a writer as Mr. Belloc, for example, who shows us how 
the whole history of a nation is reflected in the winding 
streets of some tiny town. 


And yet it is just these defects that make Mr. Goldring’s 
book so interesting. For interesting it is undoubtedly, in 
@ way quite individual and peculiar. Mr. Goldring owes 
nothing to any literary ancestor. His style—whether for 
good or ill—is undeniably his own, as are his enthusiasms, 
predilections, and prejudices. He has all the buoyancy of 
youth united to a certain cosksureness—to give it its plain 
and vulgar name—which is too well bred to be offensive. 


This book with the elusive title is a record of several brief 
journeyings in France and Belgium. Many writers would 
shrink from recording their impressions of Rouen and 
Amiens and St. Malo. These places are within easy reach 
of London, and whoso will may visit them for himself. But 
Mr. Goldring has all the joy of the discoverer. To him the 
English Channel is a magic, if somewhat disturbing, avenue 
to the unknown :— 


He was the-first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


So at least it is easy to imagine as we glance through these 
facile and rapturous pages. 

Mr. Goldring is commendably honest with regard to his 
aims and intentions. “A love of travelling for its own 


— 


sake,” he writes, ‘a love of ‘ looking on’ at the game of life 
as played elsewhere than in my own country, a love of being 
surrounded by French-speaking people—these have, I fear 
filled me with the place that might have been occupied by 
historical or archwological learning.” The apology was 
scarcely needed. It is surely to the author's credit that he 
is free from the insolent and all-too-common desire to 
instruct. He is hampered by no theories, and he uses his 
Baedeker as a football. 


We have ventured to head this review “ Sentimental 
Journeys,” and, indeed, the proverbial “ young man’s fancy ” 
plays no small part in Mr. Goldring’s impressions and 
memories of things seen. Faces, feminine faces, appear 
continually between the author and the landscape—faces 
seen in restaurants, on boulevards, at railway stations, or on 
the decks of steamers. Here is a pen-portrait of a girl who 
dined one night at a hotel in Havre :— 


She was dressed in a black costume with a white silk 
blouse. A large, sweeping, black hat, with a piece of white 
silk cord tied loosely round the crown, cast a shadow over 
her pale forehead; and her eyes, set in their large whites, 
gleamed with an artfully increased effect beneath a straight 
fringe that recalled Du Maurier’s drawings of Trilby. Her 
face was very pale, her lips red, but not too red, and she had 
avoided the mauve complexion so much admired, or at least 
so very prevalent in France. But it was not her clothes, 
nor her hat, nor her expression, nor her eyes, which were in 
the greatest degree remarkable: it was the way she moved, 
the way she walked, or lifted her arm, the way she turned 
her head. With the exception of our own Miss Gabrielle 
Ray—the supreme genius of the English musical comedy 
stage—and of Polaire, I had never seen any one whose move- 
ments had so much individuality. 


Mr. George Moore himself could hardly have done the 
thing more neatly, and Mr. Moore would have certainly 
added a far less interesting sequel. 


_ It is only fair to say that Mr. Goldring’s outlook, while it 
includes, is not bounded by the feminine. He has a healthy 
enthusiasm for pictures, taverns, and old churches. Always 
one gets the impression of keen enjoyment. The author, 
having found his “ way of escape,” is determined on having 
a good time. And he has it. So, too, does the reader, who 
is gaily invited to participate in Mr. Goldring’s fun. The 
latter has his more serious rhoments—moments of meditation 
and repose. There is a fine passage, for instance, descriptive 
of the Church of St. Ouen at Rouen, from which we must 
borrow a few sentences :— 


It is a singular experience suddenly to walk out of the 
tedious square, so smugly commonplace and dull, into 4 
great building full, as this is, of the magic of association, 
an enduring symbol of faith, and of all things fine and 
dignified that are obtained by spiritual strife. The Church 
is a memorial—respected and tolerated by the Republic, 
whose property it now is, for its outward, obvious beauty— 
of fine things which, though they never have passed away or 
ceased to be, have in the rush of invention and information 
been pushed now from the central places into the quieter 
corners of life. Standing there like that, St. Ouen in its 
eloquent silence constantly seems to be calling people back 
to an old allegiance. And how common and ephemeral it 
makes its surroundings look by contrast ! 


The book is one well worth reading. After all, guide- 
books are many, and of historical treatises there is a suf: 
ciency. But this is a book of moods, of fleeting emotions. 
And such books are all too few. Mr. Edgar Lauder's excel: 
lent illustrations, it should be added, make a welcome 
commentary on the text. 
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BRAVE WOMEN 


A Book of Noble Women. By C. C. Cairns. 
E. C. Jack. 7s. 6d. net.) 


However true it may be that the evil which men do lives 
after them, fortunately for mankind the good is not so often 
interred with their bones as the pessimist would have us 
believe. Lest we might forget the good which certain noble 
women at divers times and in divers manners laboured to 
achieve, and to encourage us to light our tapers at their 
brilliant torches, the narratives of their lives are here 
collected from sources already before the world and told to 
usonce again. In the preface it is humbly averred that 
“it is the writer’s fault if the reader fails to discern the 
thread of purpose which unites the diverse histories.” The 
“thread of purpose,” according to our discernment, is the 
unswerving devotion to that which each of these twelve 
women believed to be her mission in life. 

First we see Margaret, one of the pearls of Scottish 
history, eclipsing by the surpassing beauty of her soul the 
fairness which was foreshadowed in her name (to adopt 
Bishop Turgot’s language), sister of Edgar the Atheling and 
wife of Malcolm of Scotland; a “afair-haired, blue-eyed 
English girl, upright and tall in figure, with that sweet, 
serene dignity which comes from self-discipline ;” attuning 
her rough husband to gentleness, freeing the captive, and 
ministering to the poor. And all this in the eleventh 
century, when ‘“‘the poor were trodden under foot.” Cathe- 
rine of Siena, whose “ life was a continuous miracle of faith 
and love,” at whose death all Rome came pressing round her 
dead body “to gaze and weep and wonder at the memory of 
that pure and ardent soul” comes next. The persuasive 
power of this marvellous woman was such that she succeeded 
where all temporal powers had failed, and brought back 
Pope Gregory from Avignon to Rome; back from an earthly 
paradise to “ruins, tumults, and malaria fever.” We hear 
of Vittoria Colonna, whom men remember only as the 
friend of Michelangelo :— 


(T. C. and 


An old man, with marred face, yet with a pride above a 
king’s, we are told how he knelt in humility and kissed 
her dying hand. After her death he roused himself from 
his stupor of grief to lament that he had dared only to kiss 
her hand and not the purity of her face. 


Jeanne d’Albret, “la débonnaire du seigneur,” mother of 
Henry of Navarre, in her childhood “la Mignonne des rois,” 
lived but four-and-forty years. But in that time she lived 
the lives of three women ; “knowing little joy and much 
sorrow, her course was one long struggle for the security of 
her throne, her life, her religion.” A couple of months after 
her death came the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, when “ the 
lilies of France were red with blood,” but the eyes of this 
noble woman were spared the desolation of her people. 

In contrast with her short life, Rachel Lady Russell lived 
for forty years after the execution of her husband, that 
“precious and delicious friend,” for whom she mourned till 
her death at the age of eighty-six. 


Then follow the lives of “that most complete example of 

a Scots gentlewoman of the olden time, Lady Grisell 
Baillie ;” and of Queen Louisa of Prussia, “that dauntless 
Queen, who inspired Napoleon himself with respect.” When 
the War of Liberation began, when the women brought 
their wedding-rings and gold ornaments to be melted for the 
War-chest, and proudly wore the iron substitutes with their 
legend, “Ich gab gold fiir Hisen,’ when blood was poured 
out like water for the Fatherland, it was the fair memory 
and example of Queen Louisa that pointed the way to 
om—the way of self-conquest, and effort, and sacrifice. 





In appropriate juxtaposition follow the lives of Sarah 
Siddons and Jenny Lind, whose memories are still green ; and 
lastly come Louisa Alcott, the authoress of “ Little Women ;”’ 
Catherine Booth, “the mother of the Salvation Army ;” and 
Dorothea Beale, the teacher of teachers. Thus “ the proces- 
sion passes, of figures shining with brave and womanly 
virtues—clemency, courage, and faith;” and some of the 
figures who appear in these pages are not the least among 
illustrious companions. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


L’Altare della Patria e VArte di Arturo Dazz. By Gutvo 
Guipa. Illustrated. (G. Ugo Nalato, Rome.) 


Tuts is a sane rhapsody. Whether every one will agree with 
all the judgments expressed in it we should not like to 
prognosticate, but those who are led to examine this 
brochure — it is almost a magazine in form—will find a glow- 
ing and generous appreciation of what must be, even for the 
most hostile critic, a splendidly audacious and significant 
work of art, and, better still, he will find some really fine 
photographic reproductions of the work under discussion. 
The erection in Rome of the great monument to Victor 
Emmanuel has given birth to an enormous amount of con- 
troversy, which is not, however, as Signor Guida is careful 
to point out, an entirely bad sign. The untimely death of 
Sacconi, the original designer of the monument, left the 
field clear for the rivalries of two conceptions and of two 
artists, these being Arturo Dazzi and Angelo Zanelli. Of 
the latter Signor Guida has very little good to say, 
at any rate when he is engaged in detailed criticsm, 
though when it is only a matter of quoting names he 
has generally a eulogistic formula or epithet at call. 
He ranks him among the mere plagiarists, forced into 
meretricious trickery when he strives for distinction. 
Dazzi, on the contrary, is, first, the depository of the great 
traditions, the artistic descendant of Bernini and especially 
Michael Angelo, and, secondly, the interpreter of the 
modern spirit in art. Of Zanelli we should find it hard 
to speak, but his rival’s power is beyond discussion: the 
examples are too living and too imposing; Signor Guida 
gives us some magnificent specimens. Apart from the 
ensemble and details of the Victor Emmanuel frieze, there 
are the “ Ai Lavatori delle Alpe Apuana,” the monument of 
the family of Commandante Passino, and many others, all 
instinct with grace, vigour, and faith. The critic lays great 
stress on his artist’s devotion to the Keatsian ideal—Beauty 
and Truth. It is refreshing to read the work of an Italian, 
an ardent patriot and an impassioned worshipper of art, 
who has nothing but scorn for the “ Futurists,” and who 
can say a new thing for his Divinities against plutocracy 
and demagogy. 


In a German Pension. By Katuerive Mansrietp. (Stephen 
Swift and Co. 6s.) 


We have not found this a very pleasant book. When an 
author treats of a vulgar subject in the realistic manner 
the resulting impression is apt to be of a vulgar book. 
There are here about a dozen brief pieces, half of which 
are sketches of character in a German pension where 
apparently the curiosities of humanity, chiefly Teutonic, 
gather for the annual kur, the other half being short stories 
with a German setting. Disgusting table manners, an 
habitual disregard of the decent reserves of speech, and a 
paltry snobbery are, Miss Mansfield would have us believe, 
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the leading German middle-class characteristics. Her 
cleverness aids her malice so well that several of these 
sketches are undeniably amusing, though it is the writer 
that amuses us quite as much as her unlucky subjects. 
There is a certain strength, too, in the stories which, how- 
ever, are often a little grating in the brutal realism of their 
detail. They are all sexual in subject, and will appeal most 
to those who worship the tradition of Zola. The most. 
powerful, technically, is perhaps the one called “ The Swing 
of the Pendulum.” Here and there she is betrayed into 
something very near to vulgarism, and a careless sentence 
will occasionally strike the eye, as, for instance, where 
these two peculiar people are described on the same page :— 


Her brown hair, braided, was tied with a black bow— 
unusually pale, with a small mole on her left cheek. 


She had the air of having been perpetually washed with 
a blue-bag, and hair like grey wool—dressed, too, in a 
pimafore. . . . - 


Miss Mansfield’s style is not without its sparkling qualities, 
crisp, and often illuminated by a happy phrase. 


Scottish Ghost Stories. 
and Co. 


By Extior O’DonneLL. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. O’Donnewt should not write “ superphysical” when he 
means “supernatural ”’—the former word savours of affec- 
tation. Beyond that we have no quarrel with him. We 
do not like him, of course ; we finished reading his collection 
of supernatural—not superphysical—stories late at night, 
and felt impelled to look behind half a dozen times on the 
way to bed; also, before getting in, to look under the bed. 
It is hardly likely that we should entertain affection for the 
man whose stories affect our nerves to this extent. 

Whether it be the “death bogle,” or the “ floating head,” 
or the terrible habitants of Glamis Castle, of which Mr. 
O’Donnell tells, he manages to convey a sense of the awesome, 
and sometimes of the altogether ghastly nature of these 
spiritual visitants, by his extremely lucid descriptive pas- 
sages. He never descends to such an accuracy as would 
imply familiarity ; the shape or thing is always kept at a 
sufficient distance, and invested with sufficient haziness— 
except in the case of the ghosts of Killiecrankie—to impress 
the reader with.its mysterious and unnatural properties. The 
phantoms of Killiecrankie did not impress us, and the fact 
that the one who saw them, after spending a fearsome night 
in the pass, went home and ate a hearty breakfast detracts 
still more from the realism of the picture. 


Still, they are all good ghost stories, told with such 
realistic skill that after reading them we rejoiced to think 
that all these things happened on the other side of the 
border. That is quite near enough. 


(Kegan Paul 


A Circwit Rider's Wife. By Corra Harris. Illustrated 
by Wittiam H. Everirr. (Constable and Co. €5.) 


Corra Harris has here produced a very extraordinary book 
describing the life of a Methodist circuit or itinerant 
minister (American). The story is told by his wife. in 
language which seems strange to English readers, but which 
is evidently sincere. The comparative poverty, the rough 
type of the congregatigns, and the unflinching courage which 
enabled the minister to spend thirty years in such service, 
well aided by his wife, are realistically told. Her criticisms 
of the Almighty and the Apostles and Saints are very free, 
and probably will give readers food for much thought. . 





FICTION 
A STUDY IN CIVILISATION 


The Centaur. By AucEryoy BLackwoop. 
Co. 6s.) 


(Macmillan and 


THERE are some of us who wait and watch for Mr. Black. 
wood’s work, and not at all in the same way as the eager 
circles that wait and watch for work by other novelists that 
wecould mention. Of his work we can say, as it is not pos- 
sible to say of the vast number who turn out novels with 
such amazing regularity, that to read his books is to discover 
oneself advanced considerably in the things that matter. 
Take, for example, this novel that came to us in the autumn 
multitude. We have been compelled to read the greater 
number of that multitude. That is to say, we have read 
them as quickly as may be, and, though memory can recall 
the outlines and execution of each at will, of none of them 
can we say as of this that it has left a permanent effect on our 
mind. It was impossible to read it quickly. A reviewer is 
a hardened soul; but in this case we must confess that it 
took us wellnigh a fortnight to read this book. It was 
impossible to despatch in haste a book so profound, so subtle, 
and that dealt with things that lay so near intuitions and 
instincts that most men obey when they least think they do, 
and which to the few are as much beyond discussion as the 
love of one’s mother. 


For this reason also it is a difficult book to deal with in 
such a review as this. That we are working away from 
greatness in working forward with what we call civilisation 
to us is beyond question. But what that greatness is that 
we are working away from is a difficult thing to say. Mr. 
Blackwood, in a flash of intuition largely influenced by the 
German mystic Fechner, takes this Urwelt greatness, this 
at-one-ment with divinity, to be a manner of unity with 
Earth, who, being conceived as alive and conscious, expressed 
herself in various forms of power, one of them being the 
Centaur. And, it is further conceived, those of us in the 
present state of affairs, who hunger for that earlier majesty, 
that primitive splendour, those who bear about in \their 
souls a melancholy, a nostalgia, a sickness for what to them 
is home, are really wishful for no more than their earlier 
estate, which was this form that Earth expressed herself in. 
We do what the majority of Mr. Blackwood’s readers will 
not do: we accept his book as an expression of his faith and 
sincerity. To us, however, Terence O’Malley’s nostalgia 
was not for this strange Urwelt form (though we must not 
be understood as implying that this form did not or may not 
in truth exist), but rather for a spirit splendour that was at 
least equal to and probably higher than the sentient existence 
of Mother Earth. 


It is strange to find in a novel whole excerpts from 
William James, lengthy quotations from Oliver Lodge—in 
fact, conversations that are conducted frankly and boldly 
from such quotations, with the necessary references given at 
the foot of the page. It is bad craftsmanship, more, it is 
not “ playing cricket.” The author has undertaken certain 
expositions, which it is his responsibility to carry through 
himself. It would not have been a difficult matter either to 
have done so. This is the less to be understood as Mr. 
Blackwood conducts his story, in the peculiar form in which 
he has thought fit to cast it, with considerable skill. But, in 
spite of such small faults as this, “ The Centaur ” is a book 
that should be read widely. We believe it will be. There 
is, even in the deep and fundamental truth of his conception 
something of the sensational about the book ; but we imagine 
that. Mr. Blackwood will rather. value those. who have 
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found an inspiration in his book—an upturning of ways of 
thought and modes of emotion. And of such there will not 
be a few. 





NOVELS OF THEFT 
The Pearl of Great Price. By Atice and Craup Askew. 
(F. V. White and Co. 6s.) 


A Giver in Secret. 
2s. net.) 


By Tuomas Coss. (T. Werner Laurie. 


Jewszt robberies form the main theme of these two books, 
the accused person in each case being a young and lovely 
girl. In each case also the supposed thief is loved by a 
relation of the one who has been robbed. It is not difficult 
toimagine the complications ensuing from the sensational 
openings, and although both stories are on conventional 
lines, neither is lacking in a certain amount of interest. 

In “The Pearl of Great Price” we have a little deeper 
insight into the feelings of each character than is given to 
us in “ A Giver in Secret.” Jealousy and intrigue play an 
important part in the former book. Mr. Cobb, on the other 
hand, with the exception of the real culprit, deals only with 
men and women possessed of true and generous natures. 
The authors take themselves very seriously ; the crimes and 
their consequent entanglements constitute all the interest 
there is. Of course, to live in fear of being an inmate of 
one of his Majesty’s prisons is not a comical situation, but 
we think it would have been possible to introduce a trifle of 
humour without in any way detracting from the more 
serious aspects of the stories. \ 





Our Little Town. By Cuarues Lez. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 


3s. 6d.) 
Paul Oarah, Cornishman. By Cartes Lez. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuer is not the slightest indication, as far as we can dis- 
cover, in the fly-leaves of Mr. Charles Lee’s book of Cornish 
sketches, that it is a reissue; but we reviewed it in an 
article of over a column’s length in Tue Acapemy for June 
26th, 1909. The praise we gave it then may be emphasised 
now; it bears re-reading, and its hamour must make a wide 
appeal even to those unfortunate people who have never 
made friends with Cornwall. Even if they are unable to 
visit the county, they should hasten to know it through 
thesedelightful pages. “Paul Carah,” reissued now for 
the first time since its publication in 1898, is more in the 
natureof a novel. Paul, an egotist and boaster, returns to 
the little village of Porthvean after an absence of seven 
years in America, expecting to take the place by storm. He 
does so to a certain extent, but he is not a very pleasant 
character on the whole with his bombastic ways and his 
uncouth treatment of poor Jennifer Jose. Mr. Lee here 
gives rather more of the shady side of the Cornish character 
than he generally does, and the story ends with Paul's 
departure, sadly enough for one of his good friends. It is a 
fine presentation of the life of a little fishing village, and the 
local loves and spites are excellently depicted. 


Moonseed. By Rosatinp Murray. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
3s. 6d.) 


Ix this short yet effective study of temperaments Miss 
Murray maintains the promise of her first book, though the 
work before us is of too slight a character to fulfil the 
promise. The plot of “Moonseed” is that of two women 





(cousins) and the man whom they both loved. The man 
became engaged to Augusta, his intellectual inferior; and 
when, owing to his temperamental inability rather than his 
cowardice, he let a friend drown, Augusta cancelled the 
engagement. Then comes the turn of the other cousin, 
Chloe, but her love is of that intense yet discerning nature 
which proves rather a curse than a blessing. It would be 
unfair to Miss Murray to give away her dénouement, though 
the book is not dependent on incident for its power. Chloe’s 
character is the central feature. Past question the power 
is there, and we may look for work of the first order from 
this writer, who possesses the qualities of restraint, delicacy, 
and “balance” in a marked degree. “Moonseed” is 
graceful yet forceful work. Its concluding chapter is a 
fine word-picture, yet it is all a study in a minor key, with 
the mark of youth upon it. There are faults that experi- 
ence alone can remedy for the author, and it is not a full, 
rich work. Minor characters are sketched too hastily, and 
give a sense of incompleteness. The book is noteworthy 
for its promise, for the work which Miss Murray may yet do 
in subtle, delicate analysis—when she has got closer to 
actual life—and not for what she has already done. Here 
is flower and perfume, but not fruit. 


The Revenues of the Wicked. By Watrer Raymonp. 
Dent and Son. 6s.) 


(J. M. 


Dartmoor and Exmoor are the happy hunting-grounds of a 
school of novelists of whom Mr. Raymond is a worthy 
member. The story, a bucolic one in its commencement— 
a sheep-shearing feast—leads on toa love story which has an 
almost tragic interruption. The book is quite an interesting 
one ; the country is just the same now, although the time of 
the story isone hundred years ago. We notice that the pub- 
lishers have a réswmé of the book itself printed on the paper 
covers enclosing it. A way of saving trouble to readers—in 
fact, a review by the publishers of their own book. 








THE THEATRE 
“ THE GREAT GAY ROAD” 


Mr. Tom Gatton is one of those authors about whom it has 
been frequently said that they are born dramatists. In all 
his novels and short stories his pen turns very naturally to 
the dramatic situation. He is a past master in what the 
Americans call “ heart interest.” He has sat at the feet of 
Dickens. Like his master, Mr. Gallon has treated his 
readers as though they were an audience, and has opened his 
chapters and ended them as though he were raising and 
lowering the curtain. 

Well, here at last is “The Great Gay Road.” The book 
forgotten, the play makes its appeal to strangers. It is an 
honest, straightforward, slightly old-fashioned, not unmoving 
piece. There is nothing brilliant about it either in dialogue 
or construction, with the exception of one exquisitely written 
little scene between a boy and a girl who are on the verge 
of elopement. Of this Mr. Carton himself might well 
have been proud—Mr. Carton especially because no living 
dramatist has the gift of making young people so natural 
and absolutely life-like. Mr. Gallon’s play was worth 
seeing just for this one delightful scene. Its humour was 
irresistible, and there was more underlying it than what Dr. 
Johnson calls “ mere humour.” 

You find yourself outside a house at Hampstead, a com- 
fortable suburban house at Hampstead—in fact, a Hampstead 
house—rather Hampsteadly called Vickery’s Nest. It 
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belongs to one of those irascible, martinet men, whose name 
is Sir Crispin Vickery. It is a very Gallonish name, and 
seeing that this bad-tempered man with a kind heart is 
well into the sixties, and appears to have been a knight for 
many years, we rather wonder how he got it. His kindness 
of heart is disclosed by the fact not only that he is irascible, 
but that he keeps a lighted candle behind open French 
windows every night, whatever the weather. What better 
proof is there? He indulges in this apparent contradiction 
in imitation of an old gentleman of the name of Peggotty 
who, you will remember, did much the same thing for the 
purpose of providing a beacon to attract Little Emily. Sir 
Crispin’s Little Emily is, however, a ne’er-do-well son who 
has left the solidly-furnished Hampstead home to spend his 
days and nights on what Mr. Gallon calls the Great Gay 
Road. 


It appears to be part of the policy of Hampstead to place 
seats here and there outside the walls of such places as 
Vickery’s Nest. That being so, it does not surprise us in 
the least to find that this particular seat is occupied by two 
creatures who have been so long upon the great gay road 
that their boot-leather shows obvious signs of wear. Both 
are very hungry and very thirsty, and their pangs force 
them into taking advantage of Sir Crispin’s kindness of 
heart and entering his sitting-room through the open window. 
One of these men bears a name as characteristically Gallonish 
as the elderly irascible knight. It is Hilary Tolfrey Kite. 
The other is called Crook Perkins. The former, living up 
to his name, flies high—at any rate so far as his choice of 
words goes. The latter lives down to his with the most 
exemplary consistency. In other words, Kite is an Oxford 
man (although a “ wrong ’un’’) and Crook Perkins graduated 
in the gutter. 

Well, these two, while snatching a hasty siesta between 
the policeman’s rounds, hear the story of the beacon; but 
they do not hear anything about the burglar-alarm which 
has been arranged under the mat in front of the window. 
In entering the room, in order to eat cake and drink whisky, 
they manage, in a perfectly legitimate way, to skip over this 
eloquent mat, and it is only after they have done full justice 
to Sir Crispin’s light refreshments and have evaded the 
policeman’s bull’s-eye by hiding behind furniture that the 
airy Kite, whose tail has had an unfortunate knack of 
catching in things, stands on the mat and sets bells ringing 
all over the house. The policeman outside, the ringing bells 
within—these two great gay roadsters are caught like rats 
ina trap. “Ah!” says the experienced playgoer to himself 
or to his neighbour, “ now we know what’s coming!” 


Clever person! How delightful itis to be correct! “ All 
right,” says Kite to the gibbering Crook, “ watch me! 
There is a ne’er-do-well son for whom” (his grammar is 
perfectly academic) “the candle is placed in the window.” 
Down comes the irascible Sir Crispin in a Hope Brothers 
dressing-gown, pistol in hand. He turns up the electric 
lights, and there he sees a bearded, artistic-looking person 
in tatters, sitting nonchalantly on his mahogany table ; 
behind him, in an attitude of fear, a cringing little man 
obviously made up. Enter also the portly butler, occupied 
with his collar. A big man this butler, who should have a 
very kind heart—a big heart. He it is, however, who has 
long desired to blow out that candle and shut those windows. 
“ Old gentleman,” says Mr. Kite, “you don’t remember me 
then? My hair is long, my clothes are holey, and my toes 
issue through my boots. I have, however, an offering 
for the fatted calf.” The pistol shakes in the old man’s 
hands. Words tremble upon his lips. It is, however, the 
big butler, he who would long ago have blown out that 
candle, who steps forward and, regardless of grammar, 
cries, “ Yes, it’s him!” or words to that effect. 





Enter Miss Nancy Sylvain, followed by Miss Azalea 
Vicary. You will see that they have very strange names in 
Hampstead. “Sister,” says Sir Crispin, “and niece, do 
not be frightened. This is my long-lost son!” 

All this is very interesting, very well done, very romantic, 
very unlikely, and therefore very true to life. Above all, it 
is very Gallonish. “Ah!” says the cunning playgoer, “| 
know what’s going to happen now!” Congratulations! It 
does happen. It happens well and in due order. Mr. Kite 
has his hair cut and his beard trimmed. We wish that he 
had not had a beard at all. He goes to Sir Crispin’s tailors, 
and so does Crook, whose make-up is, however, still obvious, 
The part is played by Mr. O. B. Clarence. Nancy, the 
niece, has been holding surreptitious love-makings with 
young Rodney Foster. Does she fall in love with this Mr. 
Kite ? Why, of course she does. You knew she would! 
We have said that Kite was an Oxford man in his better 
days. What more natural, therefore, than that he should 
take Nancy to the National Gallery? What more natural 
than that the Oxford manner should return to him when he 
finds that Nancy is engaged to Rodney, and that it should 
send him out once more upon the great gay road? But 
not, you may be sure, without a touch of Gallonish drama. 
Colonel Napoleon Trigg, who hates his name as much as we 
do, comes tostay with Sir Crispin, who is no longer irascible, 
and in this long-lost son he recognises a man who was dis- 
missed from his regiment, who was even worse a soldier in 
barracks than any one of “Soldiers Three.” There is a 
moving scene. Kite delivers himself of many Gallonisms, 
and goes out by the window through which he came with 
all his old airiness, and the candle is lighted again. 

Vickery’s Nest is very empty. Then comes the scene 
between the two young people of which we have written so 
enthusiastically—the elopement scene. Hitherto we have 
been under the impression—and this is where Mr. Gallon has 
the experienced playgoer by the ear—that, although Kite 
loves Nancy, Nancy loves Rodney. We argued that this 
must be so because, after all said and done, Kite is a 
“wrong ‘un,” and this is not a problem play. Mr. 
Shaw has, however, done much for the English stage; 
we will proceed to show how much. Nancy—honest 
girl—confesses to Rodney that she has loved the 
fascinating Kite. Whereupon, in the nick of time, Kite 
re-enters through the window in what is called immacu- 
late evening dress. With a glad cry Nancy runs to him, 
and after a somewhat stormy scene between the two men, the 
storm being all on the side of Rodney, the now obvious 
Oxford man, although still bearded, is left alone with Nancy 
for a heart-to-heart talk. In a very pretty scene, a little 
perhaps too pretty, these two find each other. The Oxford 
manner again supervenes. Kite is now as clear in mind as 
in shirt. She must not love him. He must go. Once more 
he stands upon the mat and rings the bell. Once more the 
irascible Sir Crispin, again in that dressing-gown, comes 
into the room. The others sleep through the noise. 
He sees the imposter, but stretches out his hand. 
“JT have missed you,” he says. “She has missed 
you,” he adds, meaning well. “Stay with us.” Kite 
takes the opportunity of telling them and us that he is 00 
longer on the great gay road, but in the Street of Adventure. 
His written words are worth at least three guineas a thou- 
sand. Hence the shirt and the general immaculateness. 
Hope on, hope ever. And at the very moment when Nancy 
slips into the willing arms of the regenerated man, Sit 
Crispin blows out the candle at last—a man, therefore, of 
taste as well as heart. 

Mr. Gallon is well served. Mr. Anson and Mr. Fred 
Lewis and Mr. Owen Nares do great justice to their parts. 
Mr. O. B. Clarence, to whose exuberant make-up we have 
more than once referred, makes Orook Perkins a very 
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amusing gutter-creature. Miss Christie Laws, a very intel- 
ligent actress, played Nancy with considerable skill and 
charm. Miss Catherine Pole was Azalea to the life. Mr. 
Lonis Goodrich gave a thoroughly workmanlike sketch of 
the Colonel, and lived down his name very successfully. Of 
Mr. Arthur Phillips, who has produced “The Great Gay 
Road” at the Court Theatre, it is rather difficult to speak. 
He is very earnest and painstaking, but he delivers his 
dialogue rather in the manner of the actor who has been 
taught to deliver Shakespeare’s lines in a bad school. He 
makes the most colloquial sentence sound theatrical. He 
had moments, however, which enable us to give him 
encouragement. Experience and hard work may make an 
actor of him. He obviously possesses imagination ; all he 
has to do is to unlearn the tricks of the amateur, which he 
has caught from some of our celebrated actor-managers. 
At present he is too precious. If he sat in front and watched 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier play his part he would, we think, 
appreciate precisely what we mean. Wehope that Mr. Tom 
Gallon will devote more time to the stage in future. 








SOUTH WITH THE BIRDS 
By Frank Harris 


Men have hardly learned the A B C of the art of living; 
they have only just begun to find out that change, or con- 
trast, isa law of it as of all the other arts. One spends 
eight or ten months working in grimy, foggy London and 
then goes for a few weeks to the Swiss mountains or the 
Riviera, to Khartoum or Biskra. And before the change 
has begun to take effect, before the sun has had time to dry 
the skin or tune up the nerves, one is back again in London 
fitting anew, one’s neck to the yoke. Whena horse is fagged 
and stale with overwork we take his shoes off and turn him 
out to grass and idleness for three or four months; if we 
prescribed with the same largeheartedness for ourselves we 
should live longer and do better work. Rest and change are 
Nature’s doctors ; change of air, change of scene, change of 


language and custom refresh the spirit and renew one’s 
youth. 


Modern inventions have made change easy ; one can take 
a ticket and sleeping-car in London and awake next morning 
in Biarritz or Monte Carlo; in twenty-four hours one may 
reach Madrid or Rome. To one who knows both the Latin 
lands it must always seem strange that the vast majority of 
tourists and travellers prefer Italy to Spain. Italy has lost 
almost all her peculiar characteristics : one has to go into 
the Apennines or the wilds beyond Salerno before one can 
find among the peasantry primitive beliefs or old pagan 
customs. The veneer of French civilisation is smeared over 
Italy like the brown sauce with which a bad cook disguises 
the native flavour of adish. Cheap steamers turn the Grand 
Canal into an evil-smelling ditch, and the modern quarters 
of Rome and Florence are bad imitations of Hausmannised 
Paris, But Spain is still Spain; in Valladolid or Burgos, 
Toledo or Valencia one can still live in the storied past: 
everywhere the old Spain crops up like granite rocks 
showing here and there through sparse herbage. And how 
quickening it is to catch even a glimpse of a national spirit 
quite unlike our own—a Sancho Panza who at any moment 
may surprise us by acting Quixote to the life! How we have 
degraded the noble idealist with our contemptuous adjective 

quixotic ” ! 

There is more than comfort in travelling now—there is 
ease and delight and wonder. Fancy going East instead of 
South! You can take a sleeping-berth in the Orient Express 





and be in Bada Pesth or Moscow while the sights of London 
are still vibrating in your eyes. Twenty years ago, or even 
less, it took a month of wearisome steaming to reach China 
or Japan ; now one leaves Charing-cross and ten days after- 
wards breakfasts in Pekin or Kioto, and the whole trip only 
costs some fifty pounds. And what tremendous, what 
varied experiences can be bought with that sum! Fifty 
pounds will take one all across Europe and across Asia as 
well; round Lake Baikal in its ermine mantle; through 
Siberian mining-camps, where champagne at £5 a bottle is 
often drunk in buckets; to mid-China, where men will sell 
their lives for a £5 note and commit suicide before your 
eyes. 


Just as your restaurant-keeper is your only true democrat, 
for he will give you as good a meal for a sovereign as 
a Duke can enjoy, so the railway-man is your only magician, 


for he will whisk you into another world or another age, 
orboth. ... . 


This year I have only slipped down to Nice; but what a 
change! We left London shrouded in a wintry mist of fog 
and grime ; two hours were spent in crossing the Channel, 
the fog-syren hooting all the way: once it gave forth two 
hoots to show we had stopped, and out of the vapoury veils 
in front a booming reply shocked us with its appalling 
closeness ; suddenly the bulwarks were crowded with pas- 
sengers—women, nurses, children—a blue blur took outline 
as the wraith of a ship and drifted across our bows: a 
ghostly apparition! “A tramp,” was the sailor’s comment, 
and the deck emptied. But if We shivered: it is not 
conscience, but imagination, makes cowards of us all. 





Then in Calais we found our berths. I’m not ashamed to 
take a childish pleasure in the mulberry-coloured uniforms 
of the employds of the Sleeping Car Company: again and 
again they have been to me more than poppy or mandragora 
or all the drowsy syrups of the chemist; again and again 
they have brought me change and oblivion—sleep after toil, 
safe port from stormy seas. 


I woke next morning and got up after leaving Toulon, 
drank coffee in brilliant sunshine at St. Raphael, and then 
caught glimpses from the window of the marvellous land 
and sea views as we swung through the Esterel to Cannes. 
I don’t like Cannes; the conventional British element 
dominates the whole place: golf clubs and bridge drives 
are out of place in hot white sunshine ; but St. Juan pleases 
me where Napoleon landed from Elba, and alone and 
unfriended overthrew a monarchy and conquered twenty 
millions of people. Then comes Antibes with Vauban’s 
old toy fort and the long tongue of land immortalised by 
Alexandre Dumas’ dream of a permanent home and hospital 
for broken men of letters. Old women still tell how the 
great mulatto used to drive bareheaded in a carriage filled 
with dames de Paris, who startled even the life-loving 
Southerners with mad cancans. Dumas took his dream seri- 
ously, got together a million or so of francs, and built his new 
Hétel des Invalides at the end of the Cape, almost surrounded 
by the sea; but on his return to Paris he forgot all about 
his great scheme, which fell to oblivion, and his home for 
old writers has since become the Hétel du Cap d’Antibes. 
So our dreams take shape as realities, and are so differeut 
from our imaginings that we can hardly recognise them— 
the mute divinity rough-hews our ends. 


“Nice, Nice, Nice!” The clanging ceases. After a bath 
and change, the Promenade des Anglais and the marvellous 
Baie des Anges; the blue sea laughing in the sunshine ; the 
sky like a blue bubble above, luminous towards the horizon, 
resting lightly on the waters ; the clean, clear air ; the moun- 
tains in the distance ; about us palms and umbrella pines— 
the livery of the South. 
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THE TROPICAL ROMANCE 


THE tropical romance appears to be doomed; its sacred 
domain has been invaded, and its fiery hearth desecrated, 
by cold bands of Northern realists. No longer are the vivid 
colours, hot lights, and dancing blue seas its inalienable 
property, nor the dreamy Southern stars and phosphorescent 
wakes of South-bound whalers. No longer does it glide 
majestically by glorious palm-fringed islands bathed in 
opalescent light, pant over burning ageless deserts, insinuate 
itself through the tangled mysterious bazaars of the Orient, 
or have strange dealings with grave Arabs, smiling Kanakas, 
inscrutable Chinamen, wily Japanese. 

Gone, too, are its heroes, the strong men who look 
unmoved on death and horror, picturesque, hard-living 
cynics of the high seas and barbaric lands, lean as tigers, 
weather-beaten as figureheads, clad in weird garments, and 
smoking eternal cheroots. Life amid these entrancing scenes 
and people has grown less simple. Its plain-spoken monarchs 
have given way to smug heroes who are neat storehouses of 
psychological lore, displayed at leisure by patient analysts, 
in whose hands the pirate appears cockney and the primal 
typhoon explains itself like the long-winded introducer of a 
private bill. The very savage is grown a person of more 
mental complication than the enlightened European of a 
century back, and his careless hut is one of the stages 
whereon athletic realists exercise their dreary gifts. Under 
this reign there is no room for the adventurer, artless and 
incorrigible. He is driven from his kingdom, and has no 
land to call his own. He lurks no man knows where, 
lamenting the golden past. A few of his kind only, and 
those the degenerate ones, have not scorned to set foot in 
cities, where they bow and strut in Brummagem-made 
clockwork detective stories, and may possibly appear heroic 
to errand-boys. 

No doubt the development is largely a matter of geography. 
The touch of strangeness, the sense of exploration has 
vanished from those far-off, dangerous, inaccessible regions 
once loved by violent adventure. The remote corners of 
the earth draw nearer and nearer, until they are almost at 
our doorsteps, and we look out of our front windows on all 
the races of mankind. Local colour, however burning, is to 
be bought at a few shillings the page from any literary hack 
The vivid romantic settings have been tabulated and 
indexed, and there is no more exhilaration in coming upon 
one of them than in choosing an apple from a fruit-dish. As 
far as fiction is concerned, they are but as Brixton villas 
and Mayfair drawing-rooms, commonplaces of which every 
one knows all that he wishes to know. 

Certainly the violent romance of the tropics had its faults. 
It did not paint life as season-ticket-holders see it. It was 
apt to display the raw red edge of things, and to provide mur- 
derous-minded authors with a great many opportunities to 
enlarge on the surgical aspect of sudden death. It did not 
increase one’s love for the suburban back garden, the 
measured plot in which the City clerk may pace on Sundays 
and holidays, and tell himself that his house is his castle. 
Its alarmingly swift justice did not cause one to admire the 
vacillating movements of political reform, nor did its some- 
what vulgar insistence on the maxim that the heroic atti- 
tude of life covers a multitude of sins appeal to esthetic 
young people who had just discovered themselves to be in 
the intellectual vanguard of the times. The tropical 
romance was inclined, in short, to lay too much emphasis on 
the gladiatorial virtues, and to hint too much contempt for 
those polite shrinkings which, when accompanied by a 
knowledge of ancient literature and a knack for artistic 
rhapsody, often pass as the most subtle philosophy. Never- 
theless, to it belonged, in its day, the magic of the places 
where life is a mighty colourist, and it made that magic live 





as no other literature has ever done. And they were men, 
those somewhat shop-soiled heroes with tarnished morals 
and unflinching courage. One is forced to lament their 
passing, even if one could improve upon their ethics, and 
the lament is not so much because there is fear of a lack of 
brave men to succeed them as because there may at least 
be honest doubt whether the morbid, introspective heroes of 
the analytical school, or the passion-fettered pawns of the 
sexual realists, are as wise ideals for the novel-reading 
public. Perhaps the new heroes have the advantage of 
being easier to get rid of, if they are acknowledged to be 
obnoxious ; for the heroes of the tropical romance were not 
killed without a struggle. And it might possibly be urged 
that their savagery and imperviousness to ideas were as firm 
barriers to progress as the worst decadence and the most 
vicious misuse of passion. 

Our acceptance or denial of that view depends on the 
value which we attach to romance. It depends on whether 
we believe that heaven were better won in fighting inch by 
inch up the slopes of Olympus, or by the noiseless, strifeless 
working of a machine. It depends on whether one is a 
philanthropist in the sense of desiring to spare men pain 
and discomfort, or in the sense of longing to create for them 
such enthusiasm as will overcome all pain and all discomfort. 
It depends, in fine, on whether the best way is the line of 
least resistance or the rocky path of great endeavour, 
whether we are to be saved by the science or by the poetry 
of life. And that, after all, is the typical question of the 


e. 
R. T. C. 








SOME OLD THEATRES OF PARIS 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE: FROM ITS ORIGIN 
TO THE REVOLUTION 


I, 


Tue history of the Comédie Frangaise is so closely related 
to that of France that to retrace it, even briefly, many of 
the most important intellectual and even political events 
which have occurred from the sixteenth century onwards 
must be mentioned. A glance at its history will reveal 
many interesting and amusing details concerning the morals 
and the laws of the French, and more especially the Parisian 
population, during the last three centuries. 

The embryo of what was to be the first stage of France 
was originally due to the Church—the Church which, in 
later days, waged so bitter and relentless a war against the 
Comédie, and all comedians in general. In 1398 a company 
of monks were charged to represent the tragedy of the 
Passion. These Brothers of the Passion, as they were then 
called, formed the first regular dramatic troupe in France, 
and for nearly two centuries they edified and sometimes 
diverted the people of Paris by their representations of 
“ Moralities” and “ Mysteries.” In 1548 they resolved to 
obtain the privilege of being permitted to establish a 
regular theatre. This they did in due course by acquiring 
the site of the ancient Hétel de Bourgogne, situated in the 
Rue Mauconseil. They built there the playhouse which in 
later days was to occupy so prominent a place in the annals 
of French art, and which, in fact, formed the nucleus of the 
future Comédie Francaise. 

The Brothers of the Passion, however, did not remain for 
long tenants of the new theatre. In 1573 they decided to 
let it to a company of regular comedians, and from that date 
the Hétel de Bourgogne acquired an ever-increasing repute 
tion, which continued for more than a century. 

It presents, from an historical point of view, the specail 
interest of having been the stage on which were preset 
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the principal plays which contributed most largely to fix the 
limits of French dramatic art; also at the Hétel de 
Bourgogne were inaugurated many of the literary innova- 
tions which were to have such a widespread influence, both 
in France and in other countries. There were played the 
works of Jodelle, to whom is due the first French tragedy— 
an imitation of the Greek tragedy. Though possessing extra- 
ordinary gifts, Etienne Jodelle (1532-1573), the favourite of 
Marguerite, sister of King Henri II., and the recognised 
official poet of the Court of France, wasted his life and 
talent in idle dissipation. He was, nevertheless, a poet of 
considerable value, though his style is often declamatory 
and too full of puns. In 1552 the Hétel de Bourgogne 
staged his “ Cleopatra,” in which Jodelle has condensed, so 
to speak, the form which henceforth remained classical— 
yiz., the division of plays into Acts, the monologues and 
dialogues treated by antithesis, the chorus and the versifica- 
tion in twelve syllables. Jodelle thus is known as being an 
important link between the ancient conception of drama and 
that which gradually evolved out of Art’s ever-progressing 
thought. 

The Hétel de Bourgogne welcomed also at that period the 
works of Robert Garnier (1534-1590), that magistrate who 
took so active a part in the civil wars which then raged in 
France, and whose life was one long adventure. The play- 
house of the Rue Manconseil presented several of his works, 
of which “ Les Juives” is undeniably the finest. In it are 
united a number of qualities rarely found in poems of that 
period: sincere religious feeling, a situation of real pathos, 
and a true inspiration in the lyrical passages. Indeed, 
“ Les Juives” seems almost to be a rough sketch of Racine’s 
“Esther” and “ Athalie,” and one recognises in Garnier a 
precursor of the great lyrical poets of France. 

The Hétel de Bourgogne’s chief claim to fame is that it 
was the theatre in which most of Corneille’s immortal 
plays were given. “ Médée,” “Le Menteur,” “ Cinna,” 
and “Le Cid” were welcomed with enthusiasm by the 
public, provoking at the same time the envy and wrath of 
Richelieu. The great Cardinal was so acutely jealous of 
the success achieved by “ Le Cid” that he tried to have 
Corneille’s masterpiece condemned by the Académie Fran- 
gaise. The poet, in no way daunted, only revenged himself 
by producing several new chefs d’ceuvre, so that at last 
Richelieu, conquered by the beauties contained in “‘ Horace,” 
“Cinna,” “Polyeucte,” &c., recognised the futility and 
absurdity of competing so unequally with one unquestion- 
ably his superior in literary matters, and even made a com- 
plete amende honorable by conferring on Corneille a pension, 
and by having him admitted into the Académie Francaise 
in 1647, 

At the Hétel de Bourgogne were played many of the 
works of Racine, that great painter of the different degrees 
of human love, who so subtly analysed the most intricate 
workings of the passion-fraught soul. “ Bérénice,” “ Andro- 
maque,” “ Phadre,” “ Britannicus,” all appeared there, and 
enchanted the audiences by the harmony and purity of their 
Verification and of their language. 

But although it was on this stage that the great tragedies 
of the time were enacted it is interesting to note that also 
on its boards the inimitable comic actor Raymond Poisson 
(1633-1690) obtained his triumphs. He is generally con- 
sidered, though wrongly, as being the creator of the réle of 
Crispin, the classical type of the valet de comédie. It is, 
however, indisputable that to him is due the traditional 

xck costume which OCrispins have ever since donned, and 
this type of personage, extremely popular in the French 

, Was personified during more than a century by three 
members of the same family. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the innumerable triumphs 
achieved at the Hotel de Bourgogne, a schism occurred in 





1600 among the actors composing its troupe. Some went 
so far as to separate themselves completely from that theatre, 
and founded in the Rue de la Potérie, at the Hétel d’Argent, 
a new playhouse, which assumed the name of “ Thédtre du 
Marais.” This new theatre was directed by a certain 
Mondory, and soon acquired as great a renown as its pro- 
genitor. Corneille even abandoned momentarily the scene 
of his preceding triumphs, and produced his “ Pulchérie” at 
the Théatre du Marais, which, however, did not score the 
success he had anticipated. 

Thus Paris had at that period two troupes of comedians, 
equally appreciated by the public. But soon Moliére, 
returning with his band of actors from his tour in the 
southern provinces, obtained the protection of Louis XTV., 
and settled in the Palace of the Petit Bourbon, and later on 
in the Palais-Royal. It is a sufficient proof that the public 
continued to develop an ever-increasing taste for literature 
and the drama that this third theatre soon became as 
popular as the other two. : 

Moliére’s really remarkable company occupied for many 
years the first rank in the French theatrical world, pre- 
senting his principal plays, as well as a number of other 
works by different authors. But, at Molidre’s tragical and 
sudden death, which occurred in 1673, at the end of the 
fourth performance of “ Le Malade Imaginaire,” his actors 
resolved to join the comedians of the Hétel du Marais; 
the new troupe thus formed rented a playhouse built two 
years before in the Rue Guénégaud for the Opéra, the 
directors of which at that period were Perrin and Cambert. 
The city thus once more possessed two regular companies of 
French comedians, those of the Hétel de Bourgogne and 
those of the Rue Guénégaud. This state of things con- 
tinued until 1680, when Louis XIV. decreed that both 
theatres should unite and henceforth form only one band of 
actors. And it was in this manner that the regular Comédie 
Frangaise of glorious renown was founded. 








OUR FOREIGN COMMERCIAL 
DIPLOMACY 


In addition to the policy of the clean slate the Government 
has a good many new leaves to turn over in 1912. It is 
exceedingly doubtful if it will get beyond page 1, which, 
needless to say, will be full of excellent resolutions in very 
small print. One of the most important, and one that should 
occupy @ prominent place in leaded type, is a drastic altera- 
tion in the diplomatic mode of handling the commercial 
interests of this country in foreign lands. 

This must emanate naturally from the Foreign Office, and 
to get that dignified department to move will require the 
combined efforts of the Cabinet, Parliament, and public 
opinion. 

Already there has been a fluttering in the dovecotes as to 
the autocratic action of the Foreign Office in the realms of 
the higher diplomacy, notably in connection with the recent 
crisis and the Declaration of London. We are content to 
leave that aspect of the question for the moment, although 
the two planes of action are absolutely linked together. 

It is to the mundane matters of business, the bread- 
and-butter affairs of the nation, we would draw atten- 
tion. In commercial circles it is a recognised fact that in 
any sound foreign enterprise or ordinary business transac- 
tion between British capitalists or manufacturers and certain 
foreign Governments no help must be looked for from 
Downing Street. It is equally accepted by British residents 
in such countries that in the event of trouble, short of 
murder and sudden death, the Embassy is the last place to 
go to for assistance. Now why should this be so? 
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Here are we, the greatest trading nation in the world, 
trade being the breath of our nostrils; we support a 
highly paid department with extensive ramifications in 
foreign countries, and yet this elaborate machinery is 
allowed to rust, and when set in motion at all is more than 
often directed in opposition to our own interests. We con- 
stantly hear of complaints from his Britannic Majesty’s 
Consuls that British traders will not adapt themselves to. 
the conditions of the country, that they are too rigid in their 
stipulations, will not quote in foreign currency, and will not 
give credit. The whole blame is put upon the British 
manufacturer, who is taunted with the fact that pushing 
Germans are always to the fore giving the foreign buyer 
everything he wants, in the way he wants it, and at the lowest 
possible price. 

But it never seems to occur to the sapient gentlemen 
representing this country’s interests abroad that in making 
such admissions they are condemning themselves out of 
their own mouths. 

What inducement has the British trader to risk his money 
and occupy his time in such ventures with the knowledge 
that there isa very great risk, when he knows perfectly well 
that in the case of a breach of faith or a defaulting Govern- 
ment his own representative will decline to take any steps 
to bring the offender to book? It is useless to contrast the 
amiable apathy of the British Minister with the forceful 
representative of another Power, who is only too glad to put 
his foot down and to keep it down until the claim is allowed. 
It is worse than useless to point to the organised combina- 
tion on the Continent of the business man, his bank, and his 
Government, which together overcome all obstacles. The 
superior British Minister smiles in a deprecating sort of 
way and says, “ We really cannot interfere; not our pro- 
vince. Try the local law-courts.” Yet we call ourselves 
a practical people and allow this state of affairs to continue. 

To arrive at some explanation of this extraordinary 
attitude we must go back half a century, when this country 
practically controlled the finance and trade of Europe. 
There was no need then to push our wares. Orders came 
voluntarily ; cash was demanded and paid forthwith. Other 
countries did not compete to any extent, and did not intrigue 
to capture concessions, and there was little need for diplo- 
matic intervention ; if required it was generally forthcoming. 
There was less hesitancy in those days in dropping an 
ambassadorial hint that in the event of a non-settlement it 
would be found necessary for the British Fleet to carry out 
manceuvres in the immediate vicinity of the troublous 
district. The appearance of a Panther would not have 
meant a universal call to arms. Usually the hint of the 
Fleet was enough. But asa rule commercial disputes pure 
and simple were infrequent, and when they did arise were 
voted low anda bore. This is the state of mind prevailing 
at the Foreign Office and their Embassies abroad to-day. 

The pet preserves of the non-commercial classes, the 
necessity of moving with the times has not occurred to 
them. Still largely recruited from the ranks of those who 
have always been in diplomacy, it is perhaps too much to 
expect that in these days of furious international competition 
they should realise that to be of use they must be practical. 

We have got far beyond the stage of the diplomatic 
manner and the patient smile. Excellent fellows, well-bred 
sportsmen most of them, and well calculated to uphold the 
nation’s honour, but quite incompetent, and with no desire to 
help the business man in his struggles with an unscrupulous 
foreign Government. There are of course brilliant excep- 
tions, but they are not allowed to exercise their natural 
business abilities in defence of theircountrymen. The cable 
has brought Downing Street too close to the capitals of the 
world, and Bunty pulls the strings very tightly when any 
disposition to independent action is shown. But not only 


do we find apathy and indifference, but actual hostility 
shown by this bureaucratic department when it is imagined 
that, as the result of a new enterprise, the smooth waters of 
diplomacy may be disturbed. Cases have been brought to 
notice where the Foreign Office have intervened in certain 
negotiations, have insisted upon the business being carried 
out on certain lines under a threat of ‘“ unpleasantness,” 
and finally, after promising support if their conditions were 
complied with, have calmly ignored their obligations and 
refused to help when the occasion arose. Action of this kind 
it is that makes the business man despair, and recalls the 
days of the Circumlocution Office at its worst. 

A wonderful improvement has taken place in recent years 
in that overworked department the Board of Trade. There 
we now find a genuine desire to be of service; a city office 
with all information available to the public coupled with 
courtesy and attention. Is it too much to hope that a 
strenuous effort will be made to effect a similar transforma- 
tion at the Foreign Office ? At present the spirit and tradition 
of the place are all wrong. It is opposition pure and simple. 
What is wanted is co-operation and assistance. The British 
trader in trouble is treated as a disturber of the peace who 
can be quietly shelved with a few platitudes. He is made 
to feel that he ought—as it were—to bein the dock, and 
really thankful if he gets off with a caution not to do it 
again. 

The effect of this attitude abroad is intensely disqniet- 
ing as regards trade prospects. Foreign Governments have 
come to know that they may flout British demands with 
impunity. The English community abroad realise the 
state of affairs. Often they leave in disgust. Trade 
invariably languishes. The usual excuses are forthcom- 
ing—want of enterprise and elasticity, et hoc genus omne. 
The root of the evil is want of security—the feeling that 
the English flag is an empty symbol which discourages 
British enterprise. Of what use is a Commercial Depart- 
ment in the Foreign Office if the commercial spirit is con- 
spicuous by its absence? Who benefits by the few and 
scattered commercial attachés abroad when it is known 
that, imbued with the apathy of the Embassy, their 
recommendations, even in the few cases in which they are 
favourable, carry no weight and remain unheeded at head- 
quarters ? 

Even if they could be induced to depart from the tradi- 
tions of their office, the present Secretary and Under- 
Secretary of State are too much engrossed with the higher 
affairs of State to give serious attention to mere commercial 
questions—forgetful of the fact that it is almost always the 
trader and the neglect of his grievances which ultimately 
bring about international complications. Everything points 
to the necessity of creating a special post in which 4 
strong business man can take up a firm stand—with 
the full force of public opinion behind him—and re- 
organise the spirit of the department ; respect of foreign 
Governments for British interests can by this alone be 
assured. British interests should not be construed to 
mean contention as to some strip of barren territory involv- 
ing immediate recourse to arms, but the real interests 
of the country in pursuit of new and legitimate markets 
at present barred to capitalists and manufacturers by 
the inadequate support afforded by the British Govern- 
ment; and if the voice of such a Minister does not, after 
years of indifference, make itself heard, then we must be 
prepared to take a leaf out of our neighbour's book, and let 
the rattle of the anchor-chain sound in the hawsepipe of 
the alien shore. 

Our neighbours send their ablest diplomatists to countries 
which requirea strong hand,and adequately support them. 
We continue the old system of inertia and promotion regard- 
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Conservative party is now led by a business man, an asset 
which is already beginning to be appreciated in the country. 
The constituencies must judge how long we are to wait 
before we see business methods introduced into our most 
important department of State. 








IN BAGHDAD—III. 


Tar new Turkish Constitution has at any rate brought one 
of the appendages of modern progress with it to the Baghdad 
theatres. Under the old régime, which was by way of being 
strictly Mohammedan, these luxuries of civilisation were 
frowned upon as altogether an abomination of the infidel. 
With the watchword, however, changed to “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” the people must be permitted to 
spend their evenings as they please. So from Aleppo, and 
Beirut came ladies of the corps de ballet-—Jewesses for the 
most part—and Baghdad goes nightly to see them perform. 

Behold us then—my friends A. Effendi, M. Effendi, 
and myself—ready to set out on the path of pleasure. The 
Effendis have dined with me, we have finished our coffee 
and cigarettes, and it remains but to don fez and overcoat 
for the expedition to be ready. I wear a fez sometimes at 
night, not with any idea of passing as a Turk or Baghdadi 
if spoken to (also my Arabic is very far short of that ideal), 
but merely to avoid the curious glances of the crowd. 
Nothing spoils enjoyment so much as being the centre of 
attention, as seeing a neighbour nudge his neighbour and 
the two look covertly, until perhaps half-a-dozen pairs of 
eyes are turned upon one. However innocent and harmless 
the curiosity may be, it gives an uncomfortable feeling of 
self-consciousness. A stray European now and then wanders 
into a Baghdad Theatre, but is sufficiently a rara avis to 
share with the stage some of the attention of the audience. 
Nor can this be avoided except by the expedient of a fez. 
A cap immediately “gives one away” and a bare head 
equally so, for the fez, like the turban, is never taken off 
indoors. On the other hand, in a fez and a dark suit—the 
dress of the greater part of upper-class Baghdad, whether 
Christian or Mohammedan, Jew or Gentile—one passes 
without comment. 

A. Effendi is a youth of about twenty, but uncommonly 
old for his years. He belongs to a well-known wealthy and 
respectable merchant family in Baghdad. His uncle, besides 
his principal occupation, indulges in journalism, and is editor 
of one of the fourteen newspapers in Baghdad, El-Irak (not 
the name the paper bears in print, but no matter). I gather 
that El-Irak, with thirteen competitors among such a small 
public, is not a stupendous success from the sordid financial 
point of view, and is carried on for the pleasure it gives its 
editors. Art for art’s sake. It was this which first attracted 
me to A. Effendi. For I too, though belonging to a pro- 
fession whose emblem is the sword rather than the pen, 
have been editor en amateur of a journal now defunct, which, 
far from being a pecuniary success, necessitated sundry dis- 
embursements from the editorial pocket. We foregathered 
on the river passage from Busra, and renewed our acquaint- 
ance in Baghdad. 

M. Effendi, a somewhat older man, holds a position 
under the Turkish Government on the Board of Education 
(or what corresponds to it in Baghdad). He has a good 
taste in cigarettes and affects a somewhat uncommon brand, 
of which he was kind enough to present me with a hundred. 
Both talk French fluently as well as Turkish, as do the 
majority of educated Baghdadis ; so when my Arabic fails 
I eke it out with the first language. 

Having started, preceded by our servants carrying 





lanterns, the first point to decide is which theatre, for we 
have a choice of four in Baghdad. 

The Jisr coffee-shop, which I frequent during the day, is 
at night metamorphosed into a cafe chantant, at which 
Thera, the “ beautiful Egyptian,” sings and dances. In 
the lower floor of the same building a rival beauty trips 
and warbles, while in the Midan bazaar are two more places 
of amusement. 

M. Effendi prefers to see the “ beautiful Egyptian.” I 
suspect that he has a penchant for the fair Thera. I, on the 
other hand, have already seen her perform, and decide for 
the theatre in the Midan, where the number of the artists 
is not limited to one, however fascinating, and where, 
in consequence, the programme has more diversity. 
A. Effendi, who has, I more than suspect, an attraction in 
that direction, seconds me; the matter is settled by votes, 
and we quicken our steps, for the Midan is far distant. 
Turning out of the needle’s-eye, our way lies through the 
uncovered bazaars. The shops are shuttered, the streets 
deserted save for a few chance wayfarers. Overhead the 
stars twinkle stilly in the black sky ; now and then we catch 
a gleam of water in the flickering light of a lamp on the 
river’s edge, at the end of an alley-way. The streets are 
empty of life until to-morrow’s sun shall again set them 
astir. To the quick, jostling, noisy come-and-go, under the 
blazing lights of a Western city at night, Baghdad offers 
dark, empty, silent bazaars. But it is not until we reach 
the great covered marts that we find the true Avernus. 
Here the arched roofs shut off the stars, and the gloom is 
as that of Tophet. Our steps sound muffled in the empti- 
ness; unconsciously we talk in whispers. Dark tunnels 
open on either hand; we might be in caverns or vaults far 
under the earth. Save for the watchmen and the city dogs, 
we seem the only moving living things. The former— 
crouched half-asleep, swathed in their long cloaks—raise 
a cry of “Ya! Allah” on our passing, as a warning to 
their brethren, and these in turn take up the mournful wail, 
which echoes and re-echoes far in front of us down the long 
aisles. The latter raise their voices in dismal barks and 
howls, which their enemies of the next section reply to—in 
the manner of Stamboul each party having its own terri- 
tory—until the roofs ring again. 

Then suddenly a large open door flings a band of light 
across our path and the sound of music, and the murmur of 
voices. We have arrived at the Theatre Royal, Baghdad. 

The price of entrance—the same to any part of the 
house—is not excessive—about fourpence; coffee and 
narghyles extra. The hall is a tolerably large one, with 
a gallery all round. At the further end is the stage, at 
which we get a confused glimpse as we make our way to 
our places in the gallery above. Once there, our overcoats 
off, cigarettes lighted, we have opportunity to look round. 

The shortest way to describe the entertainment would be 
to say it was an Indian “Nautch.” Those who have not 
seen an Indian nautch will at once conjure up some picture 
of Oriental fascination, bewitching the senses, deliciously 
wicked. Those who have will agree with me that it is one 
of the most boring entertainments possible for a European 
to watch. Sad am I to strike down another illusion, but 
so it is. 

Nothing could be further from our ideas of ballet-dancing 
than these of the East. In the West it is all energetic 
movement, quick gesticulation of arms and legs, short skirts 
and high kicking; in the East it is all slow shuffling, 
imperceptible turnings of the hands and head, twitches of 
the body never out of the perpendicular, limbs swathed to 
the toes. The nautch girl shuffles this way and that, com- 
pletes slow circles, thrusts her chin backwards and forwards, 
waves her hands stiffly from the wrists, and twitches all 
over like a sleeping seal. After five minutes you are fearfully 
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bored, but you do your best to conceal it from your EHastern 
friends, who watch it calmly, gravely, keenly interested, and 
will continue to do so until far into the morning. For the 
nautch is no duller, no more moral, not a whit less sugges- 
tive to Eastern eyes than the pas de seul of the most daring 
danseuse in Europe is to Western onlookers. But it is 
different, that is all, and the nautch remains a perfect 
epitome—in its way—of the gulf between East and West. . 

The singing is on the same plane, so far removed from the 
Western that one hardly draws a comparison. What can 
one say of an Eastern prima donna who possesses not a 
single treble note in her voice, but who yet is said by 
educated Easterns to sing beautifully P Again one can only 
shrug shoulders, and say the East is different. Itis a poor 
definition, criticism, what you will; but it is the best 
possible. 

The performance at the Theatre Royal, Baghdad, was a 
nautch with tke difference that the artistes were Jewesses, 
and not Mohammedans (to which latter innovation—in 
public—Baghdad opinion is not yet educated), and that for 
the most part they wore morning gowns of European cut 
(instead of the swathers of the nautch girl), which made 
them look somewhat ridiculous. This being so I soon 
turned my attention to the crowd. 

T. C. F. 








SOME INDIAN REVIEWS 


Tue Durbar Number of The Hindustan Review gives the full 
text of Sir Krishna Gupta’s paper read at the Crystal Palace 
in August for the Festival of Empire. It is a sketch of 
Indian History and British Indian Administration which 
required only a fair knowledge of the principal reference- 
books. He attributes the absence of the historical instinct 
among Hindus to the essential spirituality of the Hindu 
mind, which regarded the worldly achievements of indi- 
viduals or races as being altogether of minor importance ; 
in the dearth of history the national epics are considered to 
afford evidence of the ancient civilisation which prevailed 
when modern Europe was still steeped in ignorance and 
barbarism. Towards the end Sir Krishna shows his leaning 
to the National Indian Congress, which aims at getting 
India placed on a level with the self-governing Colonies, and 
states that Britain holds India in trust, in order to fit her 
for self-government. He knew probably the ignorance of 
his audience. The idea of India being fit for self-government 
within any appreciable time is inconceivable. Most of the 
articles entail solid reading. In “The Evolution of the 
Philosophic Basis of Kingship” the writer stands up for 
Monarchy, asit must be regardedas the symbol of permanency 
of the State. The Function of Architecture as an Art; Indi- 
vidual Motives in Human History ; Eugenics, Positive and 
Negative, all do justice to their subjects, but are somewhat 
ponderous. The “Ethics of Islam,” by a Mahommedan 
barrister, is an appeal to Hindus to abandon certain miscon- 
ceptions which they hold, but it will take more than this 
paper to remove the charge made against Islam of being 
intolerant. The Editor is contented to quote in extenso 
from the Times a critical appreciation of “India and the 
Durbar,” adding the remark that it is impossible that a 
book composed of articles from the pen of Anglo-Indians 
may be found acceptable by Indians in every particular. 
The literary matter, comprising a Coronation Ode and 
Patriotic Songs, Biographical Notices of the King and 
Queen, accounts of Calcutta and Delhi, the Durbar pro- 
gramme ‘and Camp; and the Topics of the Day, the open 
Forum and the Kayastha world, make up a very full number 
of over 180 pages, excellent value for one rupee. 

In its issues from the 22nd November to the Durbar 
number of 12th December the Wednesday Review of 





Trichinopoly, Madras, maintains its independent and 
straightforward attitude in criticising public affairs and 
official doings. Prison Reform, Decentralisation, British 
Citizenship, the Social Side of Religion in India, Technical 
Education, the Production and Imports of Sugar, the Madras 
University Convocation Address, all come in for some 
sensible remarks. British rule is preferred to the edministra. 
tion of even enlightened ruling chiefs, and it is added :— 
“We may well say, with all its faults, we love the burean- 
cratic system still, only we should plead for a better under. 
standing of the people by the rulers.” But reciprocity is 
required. There is no more thorny question than that of the 
meaning of British citizenship and the rights and daties 
attaching thereto. The claimants for recognition want to 
be treated logically, but Indian Governments act on expe- 
diency rather than on logic. The Editor continues his 
opposition to the Hindu University scheme, which in his 
opinion would not benefit Madrasis. The article on Jonathan 
Duncan (sixteen years Governor of Bombay before 1811), 
“A Brahminised Scotsman,” is an excellent historical study 
of bygone times. Mr. Gokhale’s Bill for compulsory 
primary education has already elicited many criticisms, and 
with some of these the Editor deals, without showing his 
own hand. The Durbar number has a paper on “The 
Progress of Social Reform in India under British Rule,” by 
Sir Narayan G. Chandravarkar, Kt., C.I.E., which shows 
how it is regarded by the best Indian thought, and is really 
worthy of perusal. The same may be said of the article on 
“The Pax Britannica,” by an Indian Professor. “ Judicial 
Administration in British India” is a tribute to the Courts 
of Law and the justice obtainable there; to which a foil is 
offered by the article on “ Manu’s Laws and the Administra- 
tion of Justice in Ancient India.” 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay for 
1910 appears late in the day at the end of 1911. The paper 
on the ten incarnations of Vishnu, concluding with those of 
Buddha and Kalki (the horse), is full of eradition ; it puts 
forward the theory that the incarnations are nothing 
else than the superior and inferior manifestations of the 
higher elements, “ water and fire.” The author suggests 
that the legendary stories about the incarnations were built 
up at random and at different times; and that the heroes of 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata did exist as human beings, 
only they were named after the elemental gods and goddesses. 
Whether these views are correct or not will be for scholars 
to decide. The article on “The Rat Problem and the 
Ancients” contains a quantity of archaic lore, and it is inte- 
resting to read of the formation of an association called 
“The Incorporated Society for the Destruction of Vermin” 
in India, where animal life is generally held sacred. The 
word mouse, which is similar in almost all Aryan languages, 
is said to be derived from an ancient root “ mush,” to steel. 
One author, quoted, wrote that the killing of a mouse is an 
action as meritorious as killing four lions. Anthropologists 
appear to have their lighter moments and amusing 
anecdotes. 








GEORGE BORROW * 


There's the wind on the heath, brother; if I could only 
feel that, I would gladly live for ever. 


I Have good reason to remember the day of my introduction 
t> Don Jorge—it marked an epoch in my literary experience. 
An obscure text-book had assured me that a certain George 
Borrow had written one of the. “ most intensely interesting 








* Letters of George Borrow to the Bible Society. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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books in the English language ”—a book bearing the title 
“The Bible in Spain.” It certainly did not strike me as 
being a title of extraordinary promise, but I was emerging 
from my third lustrum, a juncture when we are keen in our 
quest of the interesting and are ready to run risks. So 
taking the text-book at its word, I scraped together my 
spare pence and sunk them in a copy. Such was the 
manner of my initiation into the Noble Order of Book- 
buyers. For I continued to scrape together my spare pence 
until “ Zinecali,” “‘ Lavengro,” “The Romany Rye,” “ Wild 
Wales,” aye, and the “ Romano Lavo Lil,” were ranged in 
their rightful places on the shelf with “ The Bible in Spain.” 
That book took possession of my mind as few books have 
done since. It opened a new chapter in my life. In truth 
Ihave been, these fifteen years past, an incorrigible vaga- 
bond, adventuring with the ever-available word-master 
through the length and breadth of gipsydom, from the fens 
of East Anglia to the shores of the Black Sea, and from the 
banks of the Neva to the Morea, spending, incidentally, five 
happy years with him colporteuring in the Peninsula, 
Carlists, and Cristenos, and Alguazils, and the whole 
crew of cut-throat conspirators notwithstanding. And now 
comes this volume of letters—the identical letters upon 
which was founded that same “ Bible in Spain” —rendering 
vain, in the happiest sense of the word, Dr. Knapp’s regret 
that “these important letters do not appear to 
have been preserved.” There are moments when it is good 
to be alive; such a moment as this, for instance, with the 
wind stirring again on the heath as of yore, and the Spirit 
of Mystery brooding in the upper air. 

Cutting the leaves of the book (there are usurpers of the 
title of “ Bookman ” who would waive that prerogative—to 
such a pass are we come in this utilitarian age), I fall into 
the mood of Elia in “ Grace before Meat,” and acknowledge 
the force of the reflections contained in the opening passage 
of that essay. And surely a grace is doubly due on sitting 
down to cut the leaves of a book the contents of which, 
besides being of infinite worth, had been deemed to be irre- 
trievably lost. 


The volume has been edited for the Bible Society by its 
Literary Superintendent, Mr. T. H. Darlow, who, in con- 
junction with the late Mr. Gordon Watt, explored the crypt 
of Bible House to such excellent purpose. As an explorer 
Mr. Darlow is in the direct line from Columbus ; as an editor 
he is efficient and (what the mere explorer would find it hard 
to be) unobtrusive. Within the compass of nearly five 
hundred pages we are given 108 letters (including four 
extracts from journals) and four lengthy reports, all from 
Borrow’s own pen, supplemented here and there by letters 
and other documents from his associates. A facsimile of one 
of the letters serves for a frontispiece. It should be stated 
that all the papers addressed by Borrow to the Society 
during the term of his agency are here printed without 
alteration or abatement. All, that is, which reached London ; 
for our correspondent was abroad in troublous times, and 
occasionally his letters were intercepted and “ suppressed,” 
48 were three which, he tells us, were “destroyed by a 
servant for the sake of the postage.” 


Here, then, we have the indubitable George Borrow 
From the first page to the last we are never out of his 
company, and for practically the whole of the time we are 
alone with him. Some-idea-of- the nature of the treat may 
be gathered from the fact that two-thirds of the contents of 
the book are published now for the first time. Nor is that 
all, for a comparison of such of the letters (i.¢., the remain- 
ing third) as were utilised by Borrow in “The Bible in 
Spain,” with the adapted versions, enables us to take many 
‘peep at his working mind—through the interstices, as it 
were. Nowhere is his humour and his wonderful sense of 





drama more manifest than in these letters. Any suspicion 
that in the person of their indefatigable agent they had to 
do with one of the greatest. humorists of his century, 
seems never to have entered the heads of the good people of 
Earl Street. Perhaps it was well, for there are not a few 
“classics " which many of us (and our company grows daily) 
would willingly exchange for the letters of that agent. 
They are like no other letters that ever were penned— 
certainly like’no others—by an official in his official capacity. 
In the “Satyrane” letters of Coleridge, written from 
Germany in 1798, there are passages (notably those, in the 
first letter, descriptive of the scene on board the Hamburg 
packet, and the encounter between the poet and the drunken 
Dane) in which the metaphysician seems to have caught for 
the nonce somewhat of the dramatic intensity and the verve 
which were to be the distinguishing characteristics of the 
later writer. “ Satyrane ” disposed of, my memory has done 
its worst. 


The other day I made an astonishing discovery. There 
are people living who (if I have not stumbled on a 
mare’s-nest) hold that Borrow was, in plain English, a liar. 
Doubtless the slander had its genesis in the brain of some 
unromantic, dull-witted member of that very proper 
Victorian public that had the first sight of Borrow’s 
books—a public that must have included many minds 
utterly unable to account for productions so uncommonly 
vital and true on any hypothesis other than that they were 
not true! George Borrow was the most truthful man of his 
generation. He was a Romantic, and Romantics are of all 
people the most addicted to truth—while it is notorious 
that Truth herself is exceedingly (even provokingly) careful 
of the company she keeps. The letters now published 
afford ample proof to those who need it that the Lavengro 
was essentially a man of truth. 


At the beginning I alluded to the fact that at fifteen we 
are keen in our quest of the interesting. It goes without 
saying that at fifteen our minds are susceptible to the 
interesting to a degree which seldom characterises our later 
years. It would be safe to assert, I fancy, that the reader 
who has not known Scott at fifteen has for ever missed his 
chance of knowing the real Scott. Let it be confessed that, 
for most of us, the Wizard’s spell has lost much of its potency 
by the time when we are to be found presenting “ Ivanhoe ” 
or “ The Talisman” to our own little son on his birthday. 
Or, rather, the spell may be potent still, but it operates in 
a different way. I tried recently to read again ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and got with difficulty through the first part of 
that immortal romance—immortal, I dare to think, because 
the Boy-of-Fifteen-or-Under is immortal. I tremble to 
think of what the Lavengro himself would have had to 
say to that. My folly is palpable; I shall be soundly rated for 
it by some of my literary friends; my physical approaches 
will throw others into a state of nervous apprehension—or 
the more courageous among them may act as Lamb acted 
when the Comptroller of Stamps asked Wordsworth whether 
Milton was a genius. 


“The Bible in Spain,” “ Lavengro,” and the rest (“the 
rest” henceforward to include the volume now under 
review) fascinate alike the boy of fifteen and the man of 
fifty, and their fascination is something rich and altogether 
rare. The Lavengro was one of the rarest characters ever 
born into this world, and his books are, in a very peculiar 
sense, the expression of himself. Nobody yet has succeeded 
in penetrating to the secret of that unique personality or in 
explaining the magic of the books. It is enough for us that 
the magic is in them—that we feel and resign ourselves to 
its influence, and joyfully subscribe ourselves Borrovians. 


F.G. O. 
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ART 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS AT THE 
GRAFTON GALLERIES 


Tue Society of Portrait Painters, which has now earned the 
right to term itself “Royal,” opened its twenty-second 
exhibition at the Grafton Galleries last week. The show 
cannot be termed first-rate; except for a few masterpieces, 
for the most part already known to the public, there is little 
that rises above the level of high mediocrity or to anything 
like originality. Some eccentricity there is, but not much 
even of that; generally speaking, it is straightforward, 
conscientious, careful, but mostly uninspired work. The 
artists, too, are seriously handicapped by the personalities 
of their sitters. Only the moneyed classes can afford to be 
painted in these days, and they do not supply the types of 
refinement and character that furnish the portrait-painter 
with his inspiration. Not a little of the unquestioned 
superiority of the English school of portraiture in the 
eighteenth century is due to the fact that contemporary 
men and women supplied them with an inexhaustible store 
of refined and intelligent subjects. One has only to look 
round this exhibition to note that a minority of this class 
is represented here. Such models may, no doubt, be found 
still, but portrait painters must perforce limit their activi- 
ties to those who can pay them a living wage, which, thanks 
to Mr. Lloyd George and other retrograde influences, our 
aristocracy can no longer do. ‘ 

Three portraits stand out in unquestioned superiority to 
the rest—M. Besnard’s splendid and powerful full-length of 
M. Barrére, the French Ambassador to the Court of Italy ; 
Mr. Sargent’s well-known portrait of Lady Faudel-Phillips ; 
and Herr Anders Zorn’s wonderful rendering of M. Cocquelin, 
Cadet. The first of them is a fine tour de force of lighting 
and colour, and the subtle, almost cynical, touch in a long- 
enduring and patient personality is wonderfully expressed. 
Mr. Sargent is as merciless as he is brilliant ; better drawing 
and more uncompromising truthfulness of portrayal have 
seldom been seen even in his fearless work. The study of 
M. Cocquelin, Cadet, is extraordinarily sympathetic and 
brilliant, catching by methods as simple as those of Romney, 
and not altogether dissimilar, a flitting phrase in a face of 
trained mobility. In essentials this is perhaps the best thing 
in the exhibition. The portraits which challenge com- 
parison with these in the Octagonal Room are subjected to 
a severe test. Nevertheless we may commend, in spite of 
the rather crude purple dress, Mr. Harold Speed’s “ Profile 
Portrait” (No. 14), a finely-posed study of a girl; Sir 
Hubert von Herkomer’s study of a bearded face under a 
strong diagonal light; Mr. Spencer Watson’s Clotilde von 
Derp, a suggestive and characteristic study, in spite of the 
faulty and unpleasant drawing of the hands; and Professor 
Sauter’s beautiful seated portrait of Dr. Antonio Cippico, 
in which the delicate tints of the whole picture, as well as 
the exquisite drawing of the left hand, go to make up one of 
the most finished works in the exhibition. 

Coming to the Central Gallery, some historic interest 
attaches to Sir Edward Poynter's study from life of the late 
King Edward, preliminary to the finished picture, to which 
it is much superior. Mr. Lavery offers a clever seated full- 
length. of Miss Dundas, lacking, like so much of his work, 
just the touch of inspiration which would have made it 
great; Mr. Greiffenhagen has a pretty and characteristic 
portrait of a girl in Turkish dress, and Mr. George Clansen 
a wonderfully-lit portrait of A. L. Lion, Esq., J.P.—he is 
sitting in a garden-chair with strong sunshine falling on him 
through overhanging leafage. Mr. Nicholson’s portraits of 
Mr. H. L. Hopkinson and his wife are effectually “killed” 


by the intervention of Mr. Sargent’s “ Lady Faudel-Phillips;” 
otherwise they have no little merit. Mr. Barrie’s portrait of 
a clergyman shows a keen, intellectual face, painted naturally 
and without trickery; and Mr. Hareourt has a 
fascinating study of a child at the piano; she is in a blue 
frock, and the light falls delightfully across her shoulder 
and on her face. Mr. Collier has a characteristic portrait of 
a lady in a daring dress, beautifully painted, if a little 
smooth, and superb in draughtsmanship and characterisation. 
Mr. Shannon’s “In the Dunes” is admired, we think, 
beyond its deserts; but it has much cleverness, though the 
result is unsatisfying. 

In the Long Gallery Mr. Kennington’s “Flora,” in spite 
of some hardness of execution, is a very pretty work—the 
movement is admirably caught, and the personality is fasci- 
nating. Mr. Spencer Watson’s portrait of Mrs. Pearman 
is a very tender and pathetic picture, and Mr. Harold 
Speed has painted a charming and ladylike girl in “The 
Gainsborough Frock”—a slight but very graceful and 
harmonious piece of work. In the Alcove are some clever 
chalk portraits, notably Mr. Leslie Brooke’s likeness of 
Professor L. P. Jacks. The End Room contains the powerful 
“ Badalia Herodsfoot” of Mr. Kennington and Mr. Blake 
Wirgman’s very clever “ Mile. B——,” a decidedly haunting 
picture. In this room also are several of Mr. Leslie Ward's 
clever studies for Vanity Fair, and another stately portrait 
by Mr. Collier of Lady Crossley. 





GREAVES AND WHISTLER 


Unper the somewhat ungainly title of “A Reply to an 
Attack made by one of Whistler’s Biographers on a Pupil 
of Whistler, Mr. Walter Greaves, and his Works” Messrs. 
William Marchant and Co. have issued an illustrated booklet 
of eighty-two pages. To readers conversant with current 
events there is, indeed, little beyond the “ Art sensation” 
of the early summer of last year. The saving virtue of this 
brochure is that it reproduces some half-dozen plates from 
the paintings of Walter Greaves, including a beautiful moon- 
light Thames view painted in May, 1911. All we can say at 
present is that a sympathy exists in Greaves, as it did in 
Whistler, with the nocturnal and misty Thames, and that 
in depicting these scenes both artists marvellously excel. 
Both artists have entered into the secrets of Nature, but 
whereas Whistler was a cosmopolitan, able to play, in any 
mood, upon the most advanced spirits of his age, Greaves 
has remained silent in all but his own particular medium. 
We congratulate Messrs. Marchant upon their enterprise, 
but reserve our judgment in matters where Mr. Greaves 
known loyalty to the memory of Whistler can be the only 
final voice. Mr. Pennell’s part in this matter has hardly been 
distinguished by critical discernment, nor maintained with 
that regard for the niceties of controversy which characterises 
the English Press. On the other hand, Messrs. William 
Marchant and Co. deserve high praise in that they have been 
the means of rescuing from oblivion a few immortal cat- 
vases. Inthe knowledge of their foresight and rectitude, 10 
their services to Art, in their furtherance of the fame and 
fortune of the neglected Master, they may now pass by the 
bickerings of critics as matters of no moment. 








< 
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THE LONDON INSTITUTION 


On Thursday, Janyary 11th, Mr. C. Egerton Lowe delivered 
a most interesting discourse on Beethoven to an audience 
which filled the theatre. Comparing Beethoven with 
Shakespeare, lie concluded that, as tlie creator of new art- 
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sonata and Beethoven’s methods with regard to it. 

With Beethoven the man the lecturer dealt at some 
length, giving many humorous details of his eccentricities, 
his difficulties with his servants, his peculiarities of dress, 
and his extraordinary manners, noting that behind all these 
superficial matters he was one of the most generous and 
warm-hearted of men. 

The lecture was interspersed with excellent musical illus- 
trations by Mr. Lowe (at the piano) and Mr. Sidney 
Freeman, L.R.A.M., as violinist. 

On Monday next Mr. Laurence Binyon will lecture on 
“Chinese Art.” 






















NOTES AND NEWS 


At the Steinway Hall to-day Mr. Frank Speaight con- 
tinues his “‘ Dickens Recitals” by giving “Bob Sawyer’s 
Party” and other selections, and will give on February 7th 
and 10th “ Alfred Jingle” and “ The Pickwickians at Bath.” 









We note that Lord Courtney of Penwith will preside at a 
meeting of the British Constitution Association to be held 
at the Whitehall Rooms on Wednesday next, when Earl 
Grey, G.C.M.G., will deliver an address on “ Proportional 
Representation.” 














M. Charles Roessler de Graville, General Secretary of 
the New Association for the Study of European and Eastern 
Literatures, will lecture this afternoon (Saturday) at the 
Polyglot Club, 4, Southampton Row, on “The Home Days 
of Jeanne d’Arc.” The lecture will be delivered in French. 









The remaining courses of lectures at the Royal Academy 
of Arts begin on Monday next with “Ideals and Ethics of 
Sculpture” (four lectures), by Professor W. R. Colton, 
M.A., and on Monday, February 5th, the first of a series of 
four on “ Architecture” will be given by Professor R. T. 
Blomfield, M.A. 









The arrangements of the Royal Society of Arts for the 
coming week include a lecture on “Ocean Waves, Sea- 
Beaches, and Sandbanks,” by Dr. Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc., 
F.G.S., on Monday next at 8 p.m.; and on Wednesday next 
the seventh Ordinary Meeting, at which W. J. Gee, Esq., 


will read a paper on “A New Process of Hydraulic Sepa- 
rating and Grading.” 










A new monthly paper makes its appearance this week 
devoted to “Equatorial and North Africa”—the title 
expresses its scope. The first number collects and sum- 
marises admirably information and news concerning these 

» and a capable editorial article points out the 
changes in progress in what used to be known as the “ Dark 
Continent.” Messrs. W. Macdonald and Co., 166, Fleet 
Street, are the proprietors and publishers. 














The Adelphi Play Society, of which Mr. Maurice Elvey is 
the energetic moving spirit, did some good work last season 
't presenting the plays of well-known foreign dramatists to 
the London theatre-goer. On Sundays, January 28th, 
February 25th, March 31st, and April 28th, they will play 
"espectively Schnitzler’s “Das Mirchen” (first perform- 
sme in England), Tchekoff’s “The Seagull” (first time in 

n), Strindberg’s “Friiulein Julie” (first time in 

), and Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt”—the latter including 

the Travel Scenes. Other plays, by Hauptman and Jan 
Us, are in preparation. 
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IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Lancetot Lawron 


THE CRITICS OF SIR EDWARD GREY 

Tue dissatisfaction felt in certain quarters with the policy 
pursued by Sir Edward Gray is manifesting itself in a 
variety of ways, and when Parliament meets some interesting 
debates on foreign affairs will doubtless take place. There 
is a school consisting of politicians and publicists who 
hold to the belief that our friendship with France and 
Russia involves obligations so serious as to be altogether 
out of proportion to the benefits received, and who 
point to the contingency, always regarded by them as 
imminent, that now Great Britain has been caught in the 
meshes of what is known as the “ Continental system’’ we 
may be drawn into a war of world-wide devastation over 
some issue with which we are not directly, and may indeed 
be only very remotely, concerned. 

In support of this view recent events in regard to Morocco, 
Persia, and Mongolia are instanced. The treachery of M. 
Caillaux, who sought an understanding with Germany which, 
had it been brought about, would have shattered the Entente 
Oordiale, has naturally tended in a large measure to increase 
the feeling abroad that our foreign policy is perilous. Happily, 
the French people have not been slow to make amends, and 
in sinking their jealousies and consenting to serve under 
M. Poincaré the leading French statesmen have afforded the 
world a splendid exhibition of individual patriotism and 
national solidarity. M. Caillaux has met the fate he 
deserves. The timely discovery of his attempt to betray 
the honour of France—no other phrase can adequately 
describe the treacherous nature of -his diplomacy—has 
been followed by his summary dismissal from the con- 
fidences of the nation. In a very short time he will pass 
into obscurity as far as serious politics are concerned, and 
will be at liberty to carry on as a private financier the 
hole-in-the-corner bargaining which accomplished his down- 
fall as a statesman, and which, though having obvious draw- 
backs when brought to bear upon the foreign policy of a 
great Power, can nevertheless be profitably employed on the 
Bourse and in its immediate neighbourhood. 

In spite, however, of the restoration of what might be 
termed political stability in France, Sir Edward Grey’s 
critics will doubtless seek to make capital out of the adven- 
turous course of negotiations which on his own account 
M. Caillaux conducted with Germany. The circumstances 
will be overlooked that his actions were merely those of an 
individual, not of the French people, who so soon as the veil 
of secrecy was drawn and the “plot” discovered were not slow 
to mete outcondemnation. Whenthe best complexion has been 
placed upon the whole incident we are still left amazed that 
in any country it should be possible for a Premier to carry 
on negotiations behind the backs of the Foreign Minister, 
the Ambassador, and, what is still more to the point, of 
friends and allies among the nations. The personnel of the 
new Ministry is in itself a guarantee that there can be no 
repetition of this coquetry with Germany. The declaration 
of the new Ministry—the Ministry of All the Talents, as it is 
already called—is explicit on the subject of foreign relations. 
It records that “As much as ever do we mean to remain 
faithful to our Alliances and friendships. We shall endeavour 
to cultivate them with the perseverance and continuity 
which are in diplomatic action the best guarantee of recti- 
tude and probity.” At the same time the declaration 
expresses the intention “To maintain between a great 
neighbouring nation and France, in a sincerely pacific spirit, 
relations of courtesy and frankness inspired by mutual 
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respects for their interests and dignity.” In the passages 
here quoted the aims, not of France, but of the Triple 
Entente are correctly stated—to cultivate existing ties 
between the Powers forming this compact ; to be courteous 
and frank towards Germany. 

Thus it may be said that while the Triple Entente has 
been through a severe ordeal, it has emerged unimpaired, and, 
if anything, strengthened. For a wave of patriotism has 
swept France from end to end, and with it has been merged 
a sense of shame that a miscreant, temporarily in office, 
should, acting in the name, but not with the mandate, of 
France, have followed a course of duplicity towards a friendly 
nation prepared to draw the sword in the interests of 
France. The Entente Cordiale has survived because the 
French people understand what it means to France— 
because, in short, it has ceased to be one of purely 
political expediency and has developed into a real expres- 
sion of the affection of one great -people for another. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that serious opinion will refrain 
from associating itself with those critics of Sir Edward Grey 
who are already seizing upon the French exposures as a 
weapon of attack. 

The speech recently delivered by Lord Rosebery on 
international relations represents the view which all think- 
ing men should adopt. Lord Rosebery emphasised what 
has been said over and over again by responsible Minis- 
ters, both in this country and on the Continent, that the 
workings of diplomacy must necessarily be veiled, and 
that the newspapers have no thorough knowledge of the 
important affairs discussed between nations. Ministers 
in office must place the high interests of State before 
public curiosity. Lord Rosebery realised that under 
present circumstances there can be no European war with- 
out England taking an active part. It is not definitely 
known whether or not an actual military convention is in 
existence between the Powers of the Triple Entente, but it 
may safely be assumed that if no plan on paper has been 
concluded at least “military conversations,” providing for 
common action in the event of hostilities, have been held. 
The obligations incurred on our side are enormous and far- 
reaching. Lord Rosebery is wise in not attempting to 
decide whether the corresponding benefits are adequate. 
He says quite frankly that he is not in a position to judge, 
for he is not in the confidence of the Government. He has, 
however, been at the head of an Administration, and there- 
fore when he emphasises the need for secrecy in diplomacy 
his words carry weight. The Labour Party, allied with a 
band of cranks whose speciality is a little knowledge of 
foreign affairs, are agitating for greater publicity. Yet in 
their own transactions members of the Labour Party 
frequently find uses for secret methods, as, for example, 

when conducting negotiations with employers in trade 
disputes. 

The carping criticism of Sir Edward Grey to which I 
have alluded is part of a determined attempt to drive him 
out of office. But it is forgotten that while foreign policy 
may be shaped by a Secretary of State, it is, in the main, the 
policy of the nation, not of any particular individual or 
party—a policy continuous from one Government to another. 
Sir Edward Grey is not the type of statesman to respond 
to clamour; but were he to grow weary and resign, his 
policy would remain, because it is the rock upon which rests 
the security of the British Empire. 


CHINA 


By the extension of the armistice between the Imperialists 
and the rebels a grave dénowement has been temporarily 
averted inChina. The simultaneous movement of insurgent 
troops by land and sea in the direction of the capital had 


timely compromise nothing could have prevented the early 
outbreak of hostilities in the metropolitan Province. It 
would appear that there is no lack of fighting spirit among 
the Manchu clansmen and their adherents, and if the 
armistice were renewed at their suggestion the motive must 
be ascribed to a desire to consolidate their forces. The 
rebels themselves have welcomed the respite, for not only 
do they reap advantages similar to those enjoyed by their 
foes, but they are given a further opportunity of proclaiming 
their cause to the world, and therefore of obtaining addi- 
tional sympathy and support. Besides the substantial 
revenues over which they now exercise control, large sums 
of money are being forwarded to Nanking, the seat of the 
Republican Government, from Chinese and foreign sources 
in America, Australia, Java, and the Straits Settlements, 
Indeed, if the solution of the great problem depends upon 
the factor of finance, it is not at all certain that the 
Imperialists will be found in the end to have the longest 
purse. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enc!ose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 1}, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Business has been dull. The gambler has been scared out 
of the market by the horrifying tales of universal strikes, 
and the investor thinks that he may just as well keep his 
money in the bank until prices have fallen a little lower. 
But the slowing down of the money-making machine is only 
temporary. There will be no universal strike. Even if the 
Unions had enough money, they have not enough pluck. 
Man is gregarious, and public opinion makes for an 
astounding solidarity of interests. A small section of men 
driven to desperation may do wild things, as they did at 
Tonypandy, but such men have definite grievances, for 
which they fight hard. The mining population of England 
has local worries, but in the main is well paid. The injustice 
of paying the same wage to men who work in safe pits on 
easily-won coal and to those who carry their lives in their 
hands is preposterous. Remedy that and the talk of a 
universal coal strike will vanish. It will be remedied, and 
there is no reason why we should lose our heads. No one 
should get out of stocks in fear of a strike. The Stock 
Exchange takes the matter very calmly. 

A few new issues have come out. The Hong-Kong 
Rubber is too small ever to interest any except those who 
follow the Addinsell group ; it appears somewhat expensive. 
The Sungei Kechil is acheaper rubber proposition with good 
names ; but the price asked for the cocoanuts appears exces: 
sive. However, copra is £29 a ton and cocoanuts are il 
urgent demand, therefore all cocoanut plantations am 
fashionable. They will continue so as long as cocoanuts 
are wanted. The latest use for cocoa-butter is a substitute 
for lard, and the makers claim that it is largely used by 
strict Jews who dare not fry in lard and cannot afford 
genuine butter. As the cocoanut takes four or five years t0 
come into bearing, and will only grow on certain soils, those 
who have either the trees or the soil will sell to-day. Thus 
they show their wisdom, for who knows how long copra wil 
remain high in price ? 

African Dredgers is a small concern offering huge profits 
Even these did not attract, and a tin show in Nigeria ha 
been thrown in. The Board apparently act as the promote! 
But the scheme need not trouble us. It is not for the careftl 
person. Associated Portland Cement ask for £1,440,00 
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company will now be £4,641,493. This will call for 
£204,690 interest alone without sinking fund, which on first 
debentures amounts to £14,237. Now the profits for last 
year were only £388,244, and if we deduct £230,000 
for interest and sinking funds, we get a balance of only 
£158,244. Last year sundry items quite necessary to be 
charged came to £50,000. Now the preference shares call 
for £118,884, and this has always been met ever since the 
company was floated. But unless the profits increase 
considerably the preference dividend will be jeopardised 
by this huge debenture debt of over four and a half millions. 
As for the ordinary shares, they have never had any dividend, 
and may never get one. They are now quoted £7 12s. 6d. 


It seems to me a quite unjustifiable quotation, even if the 
combine can mark up prices. 


Monty.—Most of the bank balance-sheets now being issued 
show large increases in the cash balances at the end of the 
year. Nearly all are wisely reducing their investments, and 
do not appear to be loaning out the money obtained by 
selling gilt-edged stocks. Whether the banks are wise in 
selling at the bottom I cannot say; time will show, but that 
they are wise in holding bigger cash resources is certain. 
We have a gold standard, and completely to control the 
finance of the world we must hold more gold than any other 
nation. The United States, France, and Russia hold 
immense hoards, but they are hardly liquid. Our own 
gold—how much we hold no one knows—is liquid and 
useful. Germany, Austria, Holland, Italy, and Spain only 
hold a small supply, and in the event of war would feel 
starvation in its acutest financial form. 


Coxsots.—The argument about Consols goes on merrily. 
The maddest theories are set forth. But Great Britain has 
the best credit in the world, and she can borrow cheaper 
than any other nation. Why, therefore, interfere with our 
National Debt ? Make Consols available as the money-box 
ofthe nation ; but do not let us pledge ourselves to redeem 
ata fixed date like some impecunious borrower, who swears 
that the loan shall be paid back “certain.” We have a 
sinking fund; that is sufficient. Anything else is undignified. 
Consols are low. This cuts both ways. We borrowed at 
par—we pay back at 77. Why disturb such a pleasant 
arrangement ? Let us increase the sinking fund. Let us be 


economical and save money. Then we shall see Consols rise 
legitimately. 


Forrianers.—The tales from China are either good or bad, 
as the sender is on one side or the other. No one here knows 
the truth. Apparently the Republic is as good as estab- 
lished. But the position is full of dangerous possibilities, 
Russia now says she does not want Mongolia, and never did 
vant it. Japan lies low, and says nothing, but we may be 
sure that intrigues are going on. Therefore I advise those 
who hold either Chinese or Japanese to get out now that 
they have the chance. Tintos have been weak, the bulls 
have been taking their profits, yet the copper position is so 
strong that I look for a further rise. The whole Foreign 
Market is remarkably firm, in spite of silly rumours of a 
huge war risk underwritten at Lloyds. 


Hour Ratts.—The public begin to see how foolish they 
arenot to buy Home Rails, and asthe whole market is over- 
sold only a few small orders have a considerable effect. 
The stocks are fat to bursting with dividend, and all can be 
purchased to pay not only 5 per cent. but also the dividend 
due next month. If the strikes do not come off then we 
shall see a big rebound, and holders will stand to make 10 per 
tent.on their money in a couple of months. Ten per cent. 
snot much to the kerbstone gambler, but it is a good profit 
tothe serious man who dislikes risk. And there is little or 
% risk buying to-day. 





Yanxuus.—There appears nothing to go for in the Ameri- 
can Market. Wall Street had a shock over the fire, and the 
least thing upsets the sentimental Yankee. We are apt to 
look upon the American as a hard-headed business man. He 
is a mere bundle of nerves. He does not work as hard as an 
Englishman. He does not work as fast. He does not keep 
his head. He makes money easier, for he lives in a country 
the richest in the world. But his wealth, which he has got 
almost without work, has made him soft and sentimental. 
He is a splendid gambler, for the least thing puts him off. 
In a few weeks he will be buying Unions and Steels as hard 
as he is selling them to-day. 


Rvusser.—I can find no public in this Rubber Market. The 
shops and trusts are buying, and Mincing Lane helps. But 
this sort of business never lasts. The gambler works on 
borrowed money, and unless he can see a quick profit he cuts 
his loss in the fear that the moneylender may pinch him. A 
shrewd dealer in this market said to me, “It would’nt take 
much to smash the rubber market to pieces.” I think he is 
almost right. The Culloden Trust, which came out as a 
relief-fund to Mr. Fletcher and bought his stock of Grand 
Centrals, Kapar Para, Rosehaugh, and Kintyres, has issued 
its report. It requires some explanation. The cash is £2— 
no more and no less. Yet this company was formed in 
March last with a capital of £230,000, of which at least 
£30,000 should have been working capital. The stock of 
Grand Central is almost doubled. If I had shares I should 
want to know why. A 4 per cent. dividend is paid, but if 
the depreciation were taken into account and the loan to the 
bank paid, not to speak of the preliminary expenses, the 
books would show a loss. I hope for the sake of the rubber 
market that some shareholders will attend the meeting and 
ask the chairman a few pointed questions. I can find no 
excuse for the abominable position the company finds itself 
in to-day after nine months’ trading. 


O11.—Mr. Tweedy, whom we remember in the early days 
when Tagieff the Tartar was King of Baku, has said that 
Maikop must revive. Mr. Tweedy’s picture appears in the 
financial papers. His words—we hope not paid for at so 
much a line—greet us on all sides. He has come back from 
Maikop, and he talks glibly of vast profits accruing. Well, 
Mr. Tweedy was always an optimist. Yet I do not advise 
a purchase of any Maikop shares, although I admit that the 
Tweedy Companies are the best on a very bad field. 

Karrirs.—No one buys or sells Kaffirs to-day. Pre- 
sumably prices will fall still lower. One week Lewis Marks 
comes to the rescue. Another week sees the honoured Albu 
declare that the General Mining Group will in future issue 
reports before the meetings are held. Viscount Van Ryn (I 
understand that this is the title Mr. Albu will take) has 
our heartiest thanks. But, in spite of all the kindnesses 
shown to the investor, he refuses to be comforted. Rather 
he reads some most trenchant articles in the Times, which is 
usually so mild, but to-day hits out boldly. Poor Kaffirs, 
so friendless that they can be kicked by the Times ! 

Ruopestans.—Rhodesians are in worse plight than Kaffirs, 
and some of the shares slump each day. The Amalgamated 
Props report is a pitiful document. We are evidently going 
tosee some fun. Is it Sauer, Abe Bailey, Sharwood, or who 
that will not refund and requires the gentle reminder of a 
writ? These Rhodesians are tough, and my advice is leave 
them alone. 

MisceLLANnous.—Marconis are dull. The company wants 
more money, and eyen when it gets its P.O. contract through 
will not make the fortune so glibly talked about in France 
by the Union Parisienne. Cements should be sold. It looks 
as though the Salisbury Jones people would get 250 out of 
Speyers. Funny—very! 

Raymond RaDCLYPFE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ECONOMIC IMPRACTICABILITY OF SOCIALISM 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEmMy 


Stx,—In the interests of present-day tendencies towards 
Socialistic forms of government, I send you this review of things 
as they must be if Socialistic forms of government are to have 
any rationalistic or business ground of executive. Such a 
review, as a matter of course, gives no countenance to religion 
in any shape or form, Christianity, which should be the ground 
of our religious unity, but which is, unfortunately, the gronnd 
of all our religious dissension, being left-entirely out of it. 
Even the Socialists ‘themselves will not be able to escape 
from such an ultimate objective, since Socialistic forms of 
government, which are not rational and business forms, cannot 
possibly be tenable or workable. 

Coming into line with the Socialists, therefore, government 
resolves itself into a question of pure rational and commercial 
control—into a mere logical machine of supply and demand. No 
uncommon ground of reason or business must be allowed to enter 
this logical framework of necessity—this instrument for supply- 
ing common demand, since, directly your Socialist admits such 
an uncommon ground, he knocks to pieces his entire Socialistic 
mechanism, which merely allows to humanity equal limits of 
material needs. Iam making a review of Socialistic government 
strictly from a Socialistic basis of reasoning. Allow uncommon 
forms of reason or business to enter—such, for instance, as Fabian 
forms—and your Socialism at once becomes transformed into 
Individualism. So far, I trust, I have made myself clear. 


The first thing to settle is this. Is the rational or busi- 
ness foundation of Socialism a sound foundation? It is 
unnecessary, as a matter of course, to trouble about the irra- 
tional or anarchical foundation of Socialism. I leave mere brute 
humanity to deal with that side. I therefore seek to know 
whether the mere material needs of Socialism is a sound founda- 
tion, and by sound I mean economic. To be plain and business- 
like and logical, does the demand which is made balance with 
the supply which is to be given? If it does not, then there can 
be no economic form of supply—no ground for the rational or 
business formation of demand. Socialism, you see, as a pure 
matter of reason or business, cannot avoid ultimate or extreme 
ends—namely, Fabian or uncommon objects. Socialism, in fact, 
is inseparable from Individualism. Thus, to your rational 
ground of Socialistic Liberalism must be added a rational 
ground of Socialistic Conservatism ; otherwise you would insti- 
tute a system of Socialistic demand without any proportionate 
form of Socialistic supply. Socialism, therefore, apart from 
Fabianism is absolutely unworkable—a bare economic idea. 

But now let us proceed, and see what Fabianism means. Asa 
basis of Socialistic Conservatism—that is to say, as a ground of 
State economy (real as apart from ideal needs), it introduces a 
principle of individual demand. In other words, it substi- 
tutes a rationalism of particular equality or freedom of demand 
for a rationalism of absolute equality or freedom of demand. 
The first thing to settle with Fabianism, as with pure State 
Socialism, is this. Is the rational or business foundation (for 
we must not forget that every principle, except the rigid prin- 
ciple of economics, is out of the question) a sound foundation P 
As a matter of course it is unnecessary to trouble about the 
particular demand ground of Fabianism. As a rational being I, 
or any other person, have as much right to particularise—that is 
to say, to vary from somebody else—as Messrs. Shaw, Wells, or 
Webb have. The science of economics can have nothing to do 
with demand. And at this point it may be very useful to state 
that, on this very account, Home Rule, Disestablishment, and 
Universal Suffrage cannot be other than destructive to all 
economic forms of particular demand. Well, then, is your 
rational or business foundation of Fabianism a sound founda- 
tion? No, it is no better than your pure Socialistic foundation, 
since, as we have seen, to its ground of particular demand there 
is no form of particular supply. The Fabian ground of Socialistic 
government is, in fact, one of dogmatic individualism. We are 
therefore all Fabians as far as the powers of demand are con- 
cerned, but, unlike Fabian monarchs, I, for one, have no desire 
to make my particular needs the ground of national exhaustion 


or overthrow. My own desire is to make my particular needs 
the ground of my own industry. My desire, in fact, is to be a 


because I do not choose to prosper by that ignorance. But I am 
seeking prosperity nevertheless. I am seeking to prosper, as 
thousands more manly men are doing, from the people’s know. 
ledge of what is good for the nation, and not from the people’s 
ignorance of what is bad for the nation. 

Which is the better principle? Ours, by its self-sacrificing 
nature, bears the mark of some deep religious consciousness ; but 
Socialistic principles, by their rational tendencies towards a self. 
absolutism, possess no such self-sense of real dependency.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. ©. Dantet. 


Loughton, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge, 
January 15th, 1912. 
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